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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE current need for reduction of Federal expenditures 


may be a godsend to our native wild life. 


Huge sums have been and are projected to be spent in such 
undertakings as diversions of rivers; construction of dams, 
canals, drainage ditches, and truck trails; payment of benefits 
for the destruction of rodents and the ‘rescue’ of rangelands 
from their natural cover; deliberate campaigns to eliminate 


‘harmful’ animals. 


Federal agencies prominently identified with projects of 
the above character include the Board of Army Engineers, 
the U.S. Public Health Service, the U. S. Reclamation Service, 
the CCC, the Biological Survey, and the AAA. ’ 


By comparison, the sums federally appropriated for ac- 
tivities involving conservation of wild life have been and are 
pathetically small. Federal agencies involved include the 
Biological Survey, the Forest Service, the National Park 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Department 
of Education. Their functions include acquisition and main- 
tenance of refuges; enforcement of regulations; conservation 
of soils, waters and vegetation; research; and education. To 
reduce appropriations for these would be the equivalent of 


killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
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Whooping Cranes 


{See page 220} 
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Birds of the Belgian Sand-Dunes 


By Napier Smith 


With Photographs by the Author 


VISIT to a foreign country 

usually signifies, to the average 
traveller, many new and _ fasci- 
nating experiences: new people, 
customs, literature, art, music, thea- 
tres, climate and (let us confess it) 
even food. All these things stir up 
a fresh interest in life, a new joie de 
vivre. 

But how much greater the inter- 
est to the ‘stranger in a strange land’ 
should he have some personal hobby, 
especially when the ‘strange land’ 
is found to be rich in his particular 
field of study, whether it be art, 
literature, natural history, or any 
other subject. 

A native of Canada, with its vast 
Open spaces, the writer has always 
been a bird-lover, while the study 
of birds in their native haunts has 
ever been his chief ‘preoccupation’ ; 
moreover, the avifauna of any new 
country never fails to interest him 
above everything else. And so it 
was only natural that, while visit- 
ing the Belgian coast for the first 
time the past summer, he should 
seek out its feathered inhabitants. 

As is well known, the coast of 


Belgium is flanked by a ridge of 
sand-dunes, upon most of which 
have been built cement promenades 
and the hundreds of hotels and 
hostelries that house tourists in 
their hundreds of thousands during 
the summer months. Fortunately 
for the bird student, however, there 
still remains a small strip of coast- 
land which has escaped such ex- 
ploitation, and it was here, as the 
reader may surmise, that the writer 
spent most of his time and worked 
the ground thoroughly. The diver- 
sified nature of the territory, and the 
fact that the birds are afforded pro- 
tection, render it most favorable for 
the support of many forms of bird- 
life. 

The district in question lies be- 
tween the town of Le Zoute and the 
little river Zwin on the border of 
Holland, and embraces the follow- 
ing sandy habitats: the rabbit-war- 
rens, including the undulating and 
somewhat bushy commons in Le 
Zoute and some uncleared land 
within the grounds of the Lekker- 
bek Golf Club on the outskirts of 
Le Zoute; the seashore and broad 
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Haunt of the Redshank 


beaches; the dunes (coastal ridge 
and inner); the salt-marsh (sand-, 
mud- and grass-flats) intersected by 
ditches, with an isolated central out- 
cropping of sand-dune; and the delta 
and estuary of the Zwin. The whole 
comprises an area of something be- 
tween three and four square miles. 
Last May the salt-marsh or flats 
were inundated by the sea to an 
extent of several hundred acres and 
remained under two to six feet of 
water for about two weeks. During 
this time this large temporary la- 
goon and its borders literally teemed 
with bird-life, including many rare 
and interesting birds of passage, 
besides the summer residents. As 
soon as the water subsided, how- 
ever, the migrants continued on 
their journey to their more northern 
breeding-grounds, while the resi- 
dents hastily resumed their inter- 
rupted nesting operations—an essen- 
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tial part of Nature's program for 
assuring race survival. Later in the 
season, in the month of July, the 
salt-marsh was again transformed, 
this time into a mauve carpet of sea- 
lavender (Statice Limonium), or ‘im- 
mortelles’ as these flowers are called 
throughout the countryside, from 
their popular use as house decora- 
tions in a dried condition. 

All this ground has been created 
a twofold bird sanctuary, that of 
the seashore, including the wide 
reaches of the upper beach and the 
coastal dune ridge, being under the 
governmental administration of the 
Musée Royal d'Histoire Naturelle 
de Belgique, and a considerable 
piece of territory inland from the 
ridge (including the salt-marsh) is 
maintained by the Lippens family, 
the proprietors and well-known 
bird protectionists, under the rigid 
surveillance of their guardians. 


BIRDS OF 


On the upper beaches, below the 
dune ridge, a large and thriving 
colony of Little Tern (Sterna a. albi- 
frons) has become well established. 
This is probably the only nesting 
colony of these graceful little Sea- 
swallows in Belgium. Associated 
with them was a surprising number 
of Kentish Plover (Charadrius a. 
alexandrinus)—some twenty-five 
nesting pairs—while a little farther 
along the beach, on the shingly and 
shelly wash where the little Zwin 
flows across the beach into the sea, 
were several more pairs of Kentish 
in the company of a few pairs of 
their congeners, the Ringed Plover 
(Charadrius h. hiaticula). 

More inclusive in their domestic 
arrangements was a single pair of 
Little Ringed Plover (Charadrius 
dubius curonicus), a locally rare 
species, that had chosen the shell- 
encrusted floor of a hollow or bow] 
within the little inner dunes for 
their nesting-site. This bowl, vary- 
ing from eighty to a hundred yards 
in diameter, had evidently been 
formed, perhaps half a century pre- 
viously, by the en- 
trance of the sea 
through a rupture in 
the coastal duneridge. 
Of particular interest 
was the fact that the 
three half-incubated 
eggs of a pair of Kent- 
ish Plover, that was 
first to nest on this 
ground, were des- 
troyed soon after the 
arrival of the Little 
Ringed whose four 
eggs were subsequent- 
ly laid ina shell-paved 
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scrape only eight short paces away 
from the ruined nest of the Kentish 
pair. This was the third piece of cir- 
cumstantial evidence of such an act of 
aggression on the part of the Little 
Ringed Plover that the writer has 
come across, the other two instances 
having occurred the previous year 
in the Balearic Islands. 

Coming over to the salt-marsh 
one is immediately welcomed (?) by 
the querulous cries of the Peewit or 
Lapwing (Vanellus vanellus); the 
members of this colony are always 
fretful for the safety of their eggs or 
young which, incidentally, are often 
exposed in the short grass, close- 
cropped by the flocks of pasturing 
sheep. The next bird picture, prob- 
ably, to attract one’s attention is a 
score or more of the handsome, 
though goose-like, Sheldrake (Tad- 
orna tadorna) in thefr black, white 
and red uniforms, feeding and rest- 
ing on the flats while their mates 
are confined deep in near-by rabbit 
tunnels, at their lengthy task of 
incubation. The writer had the 
good fortune to witness and photo- 
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graph one family of nine downy 
ducklings, led by their mother, on 
their march (or race!) to the North 
Sea. In the same community, but a 
little to one side, as if acting as a 
bodyguard to the more showy Shel- 
drake, a flock of immature Herring 
Gulls (Larus a. argentatus) was often 
to be seen. These were non-breeding 
individuals that remained in or 
about the district throughout the 
summer. 

Another species nesting commonly 
in rabbit burrows was the Stock 
Dove (Columba enas enas). Our 
domestic pigeon so closely resembles 
this bird that it was formerly 
thought to have been derived from it. 

An interesting bird of the open 
flats was the serio-comic European 
Oyster-catcher CHaematopus 0. os- 
tralegus ‘Old Sobersides’ we might 
dub this bird of serious mien—of 
which there were several exposed 
nests; casual nests were also located 
in various other habitats, e. g., sea- 
shore, dunes, pasture, while one nest 
was in the center of a field of oats! 

A little farther inland along the 
Zwin one may rejoice to find a few 
nesting pairs of the stately 
and elegant Avocet (Re- 
curvirostra a. avosetta) 
sO reminiscent of 
their American 
cousins (R. amer- 
icana), the 
‘blue-stock- 
ings’ of the 
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alkali sloughs of the Canadian prai- 
ries. Alas, it ismow a matter of his- 
tory that the bird of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia was driven out of Britain 
as a nesting species by over-zealous 
gunners and egg-collectors, and only 
a scanty remnant today remains in 
western Europe. 

In the grassy clumps of the salt- 
marsh, near the little Zwin, the 
noisy Redshanks (Totanus t. totanus) 
make their nests, advertising the 
fact by their clamor and excited 
actions, although the sitting bird, 
as a rule, will cover her eggs until 
almost trampled. 

On the rolling inner dunes and 
sandy commons, or the uncleared 
bushy parts of the Golf Club grounds, 
under the sea marram (Ammophila 
arenaria) ot ‘dune grass,’ the sea 
buckthorn (Hippophae and Ham- 
noides) or ‘dune thorn,’ the sea 
holly (Eryngium maritimum) or ‘dune 
thistle,’ or other such thick vegeta- 
tion, many nests of Partridge ( Perdix 
p. perdix) contained large clutches of 
eggs (one successful nesting took 
place in a private garden) from 
which, in due course, full broods of 
downy ‘cheepers’ were 

hatched. As might be 
expected, these popu- 
lar game-birds 
thrived within the 
confines of the 
sanctuary, but 
were notice- 
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parts where they were unprotected. 

An occasional pair of the quaint 
Little Owl (Carine noctua vidalit), 
the ‘bird of Pallas’ which one sees 
represented in various media in the 
museums of the continent, nested 
locally in rabbit burrows. One indi- 
vidual would perch on fence-posts 
or on an upright stake in the middle 
of a field; this was usually the signal 
for attack by several Swallows 
(Hirundo r. rustica) and one or two 
Blackbirds (Turdus m. merula). 
Another individual played a game 
of ‘hide-and-seek’ with the writer; 
the bird would fly from a tree or 
fence-post in an orchard to a rabbit 
burrow, in an adjoining field, at the 
entrance of which it would await 
the man’s appearance within a dis- 
tance of six to seven feet, when the 
bird would fly back to the orchard, 
followed by the man, only to return 
to the rabbit burrow on the latter's 
reappearance, the performance being 
repeated several times until the man 
gave up and so, evidently, lost the 
game. 

A characteristic 
passerine inhabitant 
of the warrens is the 
queer little Wheatear 
(Oenantheo. eananthe), 
a large colony of 
which nests within 
the burrows, for the 
most part double- 
brooded. One pair 
under daily observa- 
tion was unwittingly 
duped by a wily hen 
Cuckoo (Cuculus c. 
canorus). This bird is 
a common species in 
the district; its naked, 
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rubber-skinned offspring, playing 
true to its dire inheritance, ejected 
all six Wheatear chicks to meet an 
untimely ‘end’ at the very ‘begin- 
ning’ of their existence. Strange to 
relate, the further history of this 
nesting was destined to end tragic- 
ally as, after the female Wheatear 
had fed and tended the voracious 
Cuckoo chick for twelve days, the 
poor hard-worked foster-mother 
was found dead on the empty nest 
while the young Cuckoo was no- 
where to be found, either within or 
without the tunnel. 

Nesting in the thorn bushes were 
several pairs of Red-backed Shrike 
(Lanius collurio), the ‘Butcher- 
Bird,/ and a few Whitethroat 
(Sylvia c. communis); in one instance 
their nests were within seven feet of 
each other, but the young of the 
Whitethroat were reared in perfect 
safety. The only suggestion of 
symbiosis in the association was 
that of nest guardianship which was 
carried on by whichever male hap- 
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pened to be on the premises when 
danger, imagined or otherwise, 
threatened. It is, perhaps, interest- 
ing to note here that the harsh 
alarm-note of the Whitethroat more 
closely resembled the sound of the 
syllabized shrike than the tschak of 
the Shrike—a nice point in ‘English’ 
nomenclature! Incidentally, four as- 
sociates in this same environment, 
the Red-backed Shrike, White- 
throat, Wheatear, and Stonechat 
(Saxicola torquata rubicola) all uttered 
similar jarring alarm-notes, both as 
regards timbre and_ explosive 
character. 

In the thick thorny scrub of the 
commons and Golf Club were many 
nests of the cheerful little Linnet 
(Carduelis c. canabina), the harle- 
quin males always mounted on their 
look-out posts and ready to draw 
off any intruder. And even in this 
company and habitat the noisy 
but melodious Blackbird, fairly 
common throughout the district, 
reared its two or three broods. 

In the elder thickets (Sambucus 
nigra) of the inner dunes several 
pairs of the drawling Greenfinch 
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(Chloris c. chloris) nested at least 
twice, and an occasional pair of the 
gentle Turtle Dove (Streptopelia t. 
turtur) nourished their two precious, 
if ugly, squabs ona platform of thin, 
interlaced rootlets. Here, as else- 
where, their soft purring notes 
seemed to bespeak peace and con- 
tentment all about them. 

On the grassy flats a few shy little 
Meadow Pipits (Anthus pratensis) 
secreted their nests while, every- 
where and all day long, the many 
scores of Skylarks (Alauda a. arven- 
sis) On quivering wings filled the air 
with their ecstatic song, from April 
well on into the month of July. 

As far as might be gathered from 
personal observation, all these birds 
lived harmoniously together and 
reared their young in safety, with- 
out fear of molestation, mainly as a 
result of the protection afforded 
them. This should ensure their con- 
tinued welfare and increase in the 
future and is particularly gratifying 
in view of the persecution so many 
of their kind receive in other parts 
of the country. Long life to these 
sanctuaries! 


Skylark nesting on the grassy flats 


The New Hampshire Hummingbirds 


By Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Mr. and 

Mrs. Laurence J. Webster began 
equipping their delightful estate in 
New Hampshire with devices to at- 
tract birds. Bird-baths and -houses, 
feeding stations, shrubbery with 
nesting-sites, and edible fruit, all 
were selected and located with the 
utmost precision. The Websters’ 
efforts were compensated by thus 
acquiring close observation of seem- 
ingly every kind of bird in their 
neighborhood, save one—the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds that ap- 
peared in their spacious flower gar- 
dens, then vanished. Additional 
flowers concentrated in beds close 
to the house made no difference. 
Their visits were too brief, too un- 
expected. Certainly, thought the 
Websters, these birds could be made 
to linger. There must be some ultra- 
attractive flowers. 

Luckily, Mrs. Webster found these 
flowers when she read an article 
published by Margaret L. Bodine, 
who, at her summer home in Maine, 
had taken miniature bottles about 
two inches long, covered them with 
bright-hued material, and filled 
them with sugared water to attract 
Hummingbirds. These ‘flowers’ she 
placed about the house and her re- 
sults were remarkable photographs 
and endless enjoyment. This was 
in 1928. 

Last summer, when I stood on the 
sunny veranda of the Webster home, 
I counted at one time twenty Hum- 


mingbirds. Several species of Spar- 
rows, Purple Finches, Chickadees, 
Nuthatches, Downy and _ Hairy 
Woodpeckers were using the feeding 
stations fastened to the rails and 
window-sills. This assemblage, a 
notable one in itself, was practically 
forgotten in the background. Dur- 
ing the course of one hour I believe 
at least fifty individual Humming- 
birds had visited this one small 
area, and I consider my estimate 
conservative. The story of the Web- 
sters’ achievement is a fascinating 
one. 

Adopting the methods suggested 
by the Maine woman, Mrs. Webster 
first tried a mixture of strained 
honey and water, but she found this 
fermented too easily, so she began 
using a solution containing one 
part sugar and two parts water, 
carefully mixed in a large glass 
pitcher. At first the vials were 
covered with ribbons of many 
bright colors, but the solution in 
the ones adorned with brilliant red 
was the first to disappear; hence, 
eventually no other color was used. 
For several seasons only this par- 
ticular fluid has been poured into 
the vials, and the Hummingbirds 
have been more common on each 
successive year. In 1936 thirty vials 
and special feeders were scattered 
here and there along the veranda, 
some on small clipped shrub branches 
attached to the window-frames, 
others on similar branches along 
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the rails, and still others suspended 
from an overhanging trellis. The 
vials had to be refilled three and 
four times a day. Between May 9 
and September 14 sixty-five pounds 
of sugar were consumed! 

I was fairly dizzy after I had 
watched this gathering one morn- 
ing. A thickly settled sea-bird 
colony could show no more anima- 
tion and certainly not the quick, 
gusty, almost frenzied movements 
of these feathered elves. And the 
whir of their wings! Had I closed 
my eyes I might well have imagined 
that I was in a hive of giant bees 
a place where I have unhappily 
dreamed of being during an unrestful 
sleep. Hummingbirds were coming 
from the directions of the open 
fields and near-by woods, from over 
the roof of the house, and they were 
disappearing in the same directions. 
Some were dashing from vial to vial. 
A sip from each was enough; at no 
time did any one bird take a notice- 
able amount of solution from one 
vial. It was obviously a Humming- 
bird custom never to expect more 
than a sip from a flower! 

A few birds, usually females, 
paused awhile on the tops of the 
shrubs surrounding the veranda to 
sun themselves, to preen, or simply 
to rest. Before a female thus perched, 
not infrequently a male would take 
advantage of her moment's repose 
and swing back and forth in a char- 
acteristic courtship performance. 
The fact was this concentration of 
Hummingbird life seemed to keep 
the more ardent males, though 
drawn here like the rest by the 
available, easily secured food, in a 
constant state of emotional unrest. 
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If they were not vaingloriously ex- 
erting themselves in the presence of 
the opposite sex, or taking hurried 
sips of fluid, they were pursuing 
their fellows with angry, squeaky 
sounds, or boldly darting at one 
another, only to retreat just before 
the moment of impact, in a peculiar 
backward flight. 

Each year from the New Hamp- 
shire Nature Camp at Lost River (a 
project sponsored by Mrs. Webster) 
come thirty to forty students to 
visit the Webster home. For them 
it is decidedly Hummingbird Day. 
The climax of the occasion comes 
when Mrs. Webster, with a vial in 
each hand and a mouthpiece to 
which two more vials are affixed, 
feeds the Hummingbirds. Three, 
four, sometimes five come at one 
time and fearlessly help themselves. 
To certain of the students, however, 
the day’s climax occurs when they, 
too, hold a vial and gain the closest 
view of a Hummingbird they have 
ever had. 

Coincidental with the Websters’ 
success with the Hummingbirds, a 
high-speed motion-picture camera 
was developed at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, possessing 
the necessary potentialities for slow- 
ing down the wings of a Humming- 
bird so that each particular beat 
could be clearly seen. It could also 
take ‘stop-motion’ photographs and 
thus completely arrest the birds’ 
wings while in mid-stroke. 

This remarkable camera, tech- 
nically called a stroboscopic high- 
speed camera, was developed by 
Prof. Harold E. Edgerton of the 
Electrical Engineering Department, 
in conjunction with K. J. Germes- 
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hausen and H. E. Grier. Whereas 
the ordinary type of motion-picture 
camera, with its shutter and inter- 
mittent motion, can be speeded up 
to only about ten times its normal 
rate, this camera is capable of a 
much greater speed by having a 
continuously moving film and very 
bright flashes of light that are so 
extremely short that no appreciable 
motion between the image and the 
moving film is apparent. These 
flashes are produced when an elec- 
trical charge that has been accumu- 
lated in a condenser is suddenly re- 
leased through a gas-filled discharge 
tube. The duration of the flash is 
determined by the dimensions of the 
circuit, and by the afterglow of the 
gas in the discharge. Weak sparks 
can be made to give an exposure as 
short as 1/10,000,000th of a second, 
while the more powerful ones have 
a main peak of illumination lasting 
several millionths of a second, fol- 
lowed by an afterglow lasting about 
1/100,000th of a second. Such note- 


Photo by Edgerton, Germeshausen and Grier 


“Now... we are able to discern the mechanics of Hummingbird flight” 


worthy photographs have been se- 
cured as a hammer breaking an 
electric light bulb, taken with an 
exposure of about 1/100,000th of a 
second. : 

It was indeed fortunate that the 
Websters and Professor Edgerton 
became aware of a joint opportu- 
nity. Together they worked out the 
methods to be employed in securing 
Hummingbird photographs. Their 
first attempts showed that several 
difficulties were still to be sur- 
mounted. First of all, the birds 
could best be photographed only 
against a white background with no 
direct light, but the Hummingbirds 
were accustomed to feed on the open 
veranda. In the second place, the 
sounds coming from the camera 
when in operation were so loud that 
the birds were startled. 

I visited the Websters on July 23, 
when the careful preparations were 
complete and Professor Edgerton 
was about to secure some of his 
photographs. In front of a window 
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overlooking the veranda a large 
sheet of white-painted beaver-board, 
with proper supports, had been 
erected, leaving a space of approxi- 
mately three feet between it and the 
window. A small roof of similar 
material cut off the light from the 
sky. In this temporary lean-to had 
been placed, several days in advance, 
a cluster of vials, allowing the 
Hummingbirds to become accus- 
tomed to the new arrangement and 
to feed within it. Upon this feeding 
apparatus was now directed the 
large discharge tube and reflector. 
The camera was set up on the inside 
of the closed window and pointed 
through the large pane of glass. 

How well Mrs. Webster had the 
Hummingbirds under control was 
clearly demonstrated when the cam- 
era was loaded with thirty-five mil- 
limeter film and ready to be operated. 
The feeding-vials on the veranda 
were covered over with little metal 
caps, thus shutting off all the food- 
supply except that in the lean-to 
studio. To this, the only available 
feeding-place, the Hummingbirds 
came shortly, three of them together 
the first time. Professor Edgerton 
started the camera. The sounds, 
though dulled somewhat by the 
closed window, instantly frightened 
the birds away. The camera was 
stopped. Then, to my utter aston- 
ishment, Professor Edgerton re- 
moved the film, saying that he had 
exposed the entire 150 feet, and that, 
while the birds had vanished 
quickly, he had probably secured 
50 feet of Hummingbird film. The 
film had sped through the camera 
at the rate of about 50 feet, or 800 
frames, per second. 
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After a few such exposures the 
Hummingbirds became more accus- 
tomed to the sounds of the camera. 
Although they would still become 
startled, they would in many cases 
feed while the camera was in opera- 
tion. Professor Edgerton made one 
exposure showing seven individuals. 

The results of Professor Edger- 
ton’s work with the Hummingbirds 
are an important contribution to 
our ornithological knowledge. 
Now, by means of his motion pic- 
tures, we are able to discern more 
clearly the mechanics of Humming- 
bird flight, for the rapid wing- 
movement has finally been slowed 
down so that each single beat is 
easily seen. We can watch a defi- 
nitely triangular-shaped wing tak- 
ing a direct forward and backward 
course and note that the anterior 
margin retains a certain rigidity, a 
character that is explained by the 
stiff articulation of the greatly 
lengthened hand-bones. The outer 
parts of the primaries and incon- 
spicuous secondaries alone seem 
affected by the resistant air and 
curve back from the direction fol- 
lowed by the wing. We are able to 
observe the motion of the wing 
when the bird goes forward, how 
it changes when the bird hovers 
before the vial, and how it changes 
again when it backs away. The 
important part the tail plays in the 
various directions taken is plainly 
seen, how at times it is forked and 
at other times it is closed with a 
rounded posterior margin. 

By a careful study of the motion- 
picture film it has been found that 
the Hummingbird beats its wings 
from fifty to fifty-five times per 
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second while hovering and seventy- 
five times per second when in for- 
ward flight. These figures were ac- 
quired by counting the number of 
wing-strokes given on a series of 
frames that passed through the 
camera in a second. On the basis of 
this computation it is apparent that 
the speed of the Hummingbird’s 
wings has been greatly overesti- 
mated by a number of authorities. 
The work of the Websters and 
Professor Edgerton gives a new im- 
petus to studies of the whys and 


wherefores of bird-flight. Perhaps a 
Chimney Swift will some day pass 
before a stroboscopic high-speed 
camera and prove conclusively that 
it alternates its wings; perhaps a 
Nighthawk will show us just how 
the wing sounds are made during 
its courtship performance. Science 
has ‘stopped’ the Hummingbird’s 
wings, to be sure, and has even 
counted the number of wing-strokes 
per second, but there are other 
wings no less exciting that the high- 
speed camera has yet to conquer. 


Photo by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 
An exposure of 1/350 second could not ‘‘stép” the wings 
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Curious Ways of the Cowbird* 


By Margaret Morse Nice 


Illustrated by R. T. Peterson 


HE “‘unaccountable practice’’ of 

the Cow-pen Bunting “‘of drop- 
ping its eggs into the nests of other 
birds . . . thus entirely abandon- 
ing its progeny to the care and mercy 
of strangers,’" caused Alexander 
Wilson to marvel over the amazing 
“works of the great Creator.” 
Apropos of the fact that the baby 
Cowbird usually hatches before its 
nest-mates, he wrote, ‘‘In this singu- 
lar circumstance, we see a striking 
provision of the Deity’’ for the 
maintenance of the species. Later 
writers might wonder why the 
Deity should trouble himself over so 
perverse a creature, but this was not 
the attitude of the Father of Ameri- 
can Ornithology. In mentioning 
the “‘singular—I will not say un- 
natural—conduct of the European 
Cuckoo” he declines to attempt 
to ‘account for this remarkable 
habit . . . far less to consider 
as an error what the wisdom of 
heaven has imposed as a duty on 
the species.’’ 

Near the end of the nineteenth 
century, Wilson's quaint piety had 
been forgotten and righteous indig- 
nation had taken its place. The 
Cowbird is “‘an acknowledged vil- 
lain’’ with “‘no standing in the bird 
world,”’ ‘the pariah of bird-dom,”’ 
and his ‘‘deeds are evil.’" As for the 
female, her ‘‘thoroughly despicable 
nature’ is ‘‘lacking in every moral 


and maternal instinct.’’ Nowadays, 
most writers on birds are less re- 
proachful, but a gentleman from 
the Middle West in 1933 offered the 
following reflections on the para- 
sitic behavior of this species: 

“I wonder if this habit of the 
Cowbird is the reason why the other 
birds have nothing to do with him, 
and I wonder if this is why Cow- 
birds do not sing? . . . Perhaps it is 
because they do not have the joy of 
caring for their little ones.”’ 

On Interpont, in Columbus, Ohio, 
the Cowbird is an important mem- 
ber of the bird community, and 
particularly important to the most 
abundant bird there—the Song Spar- 
row. It is hard to think what 
Molothrus ater ater would do but for 
his chief victim, which raises the 
bulk of his children. As for the 
Song Sparrows, although they de- 
test grown-up Cowbirds, yet they 
cheerfully—and all unknowingly— 
rear the little Cowbirds as if they 
were their own children. 

I have often wondered how Song 
Sparrows, starting with housekeep- 
ing for the first time, realize that 
this species is an enemy. For instance, 
221M, known to be a young bird 
from the warbling character of his 
song in the winter, was greatly dis- 
turbed over the courting parties of 
Cowbirds in his ash, early in the 
season, before nesting had begun. 


*See Birp-Lore, November-December, 1936, for the preceding article in this series. 
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“A male comes and displays—” 


Once I saw 4M and Quarta fly at and 
rout a Cowbird in the presence of 
one of their five-weeks-old children; 
I thought this might be the way 
that young Song Sparrows learn to 
distrust Cowbirds. On the other 
hand, the famous animal psycholo- 
gist, Konrad Lorenz, wrote me: 
“Why shouldn’t a Song Sparrow 
have an innate pattern of a Cow- 
bird? I am quite sure that the House 
Sparrow has one for the Owl. As a 
rule there is more inborn than one 
would be inclined to suspect.”’ 
Cowbirds are highly socialized 
beings; not only in the late summer, 
fall, and winter, do they flock to- 
gether, but even in the breeding sea- 
son friendliness still flourishes. This 
very trait was one of the reproaches 


brought against them by the older 
writers. 

“After an observance of many 
years,’’ wrote Dr. Potter to Wilson, 
‘‘T could never discover anything like 
pairing, or a mutual attachment be- 
tween the sexes. . . .When the fe- 
male separates from the company, 
her departure is not noticed; no gal- 
lant partner accompanies her, nor 
manifests any solicitude in her 
absence; nor is her return greeted by 
that gratulatory tenderness that so 
eminently characterizes the males of 
other birds. The male proffers the 
same Civilities to any female, indis- 
criminately, and they are recipro- 
cated accordingly, without exciting 
either resentment or jealousy in any 
of the party.” 
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At Ithaca, N. Y., Cowbirds are 
highly respectable, for Dr. Herbert 
Friedmann tells us in his fascinat- 
ing book ‘The Cowbirds’ that “‘each 
male and each female has a definite 
territory’’ and ‘‘that there is more 
or less definite pairing between the 
birds." On Interpont, however, 
with an abundance of Cowbirds, 
territories are shared, and husbands 
and wives also. Each bird—male or 
female—usually ranges over about 
twenty acres, but the Song Sparrow 
nests on each twenty acres are regu- 
larly parasitized by two female 
Cowbirds and occasionally by one 
or two others. Indeed, two females 
often hunt about in the grass side by 
side, in the friendliest manner 
imaginable. 

Through marking with colored 
bands the thirteen Cowbirds that 
entered my traps I was able to get 
light on the monogamous—or other- 
wise—tendencies of my birds. In 
1932 the male Pinko was seen with 
all three banded females—Pinkee, 
Reddee, and Bluee,—and two un- 
banded females besides. A single 
female might be attended by any 
number of males from one up to five. 

Reddee I believed to be the mother 
of the most beautiful Molothrine 
eggs on Interpont; they were white 
and shining and adorned with tiny 
brown and lavender spots. I first 
caught her on North Interpont in 
April, 1932, and placed her in the 
cloth-covered carrying cage with a 
male Song Sparrow—141M. About 
half-way home he apparently be- 
came terrified over his traveling 
companion, and screeched continu- 
ally wheech, wheech, wheech, exciting 
all the Song Sparrows that we 
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passed, for out of the weeds they 
came, crests raised and tails spread. 

May 18 (10.20). Pinko and three un- 
banded males are courting Reddee. All dart 
down to 125M’s land; Reddee instantly dis- 
appears in the grass. A fifth male joins the 
group on the weeds, who bow and display 
to one another just as to a female. A pair of 
Maryland Yellow-throats are much dis- 
tressed . . . 125M scolds, while the Yel- 
low-throats become more and more unhappy. 

10.34. Reddee appears 150 feet west of 
where she entered. All the males rush to her. 
She walks ahead to the west; they display 
before her. She chatters and flies west fol- 
lowed by her troop of suitors. 

May 25. Reddee and an unbanded male are 
in the new garden. She suddenly threatens 
her escort who squeals and dodges. An- 
other male now alights in a near-by tree; 
Reddee’s companion follows and threatens 
him, making him move a foot or two. 


The next year I was delighted to 
have Reddee return, and once again 
found the distinctive “‘marbled’’ 
eggs on her territory. Although 
usually appearing indifferent to her 
admirers, one day she seemed dis- 
tinctly annoyed. 

Reddee is in 5M’s ash; a male comes and 
displays. She goes for him again and again, 
pecking him fiercely and causing him to lose 
his balance and descend to lower branches. 

Pinkee and Scarlet also returned 
for a second year, while Bluee and 
Ochre were present three years, but 
none of the four banded males 
returned. 

The amiable nature of Molothrus 
ater is shown by the rarity of quar- 
rels among them; indeed, Dr. Fried- 
mann never saw his birds fight. On 
Interpont, however, I witnessed five 
of these amusing episodes, all in 
early April. I will describe two 
that happened on April 10, one in 
1930, the other three years later. 

Four males and two females in 5M’s ash; 


the males court frantically. Two separate 
out in a battle, clenching and falling to the 
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ground; then one chases the other over to- 
ward the river. He returns and attacks one 
of the remaining males. The females leave 
and their suitors follow. 

Four males are displaying before a female; 
another male hurries to join them. The fe- 
male flies and two males follow her. One 
male displays to the other two; one of these 
pecks him in the tummy and both fall 
fighting. 

Not only does Mme. Cowbird lay 
her eggs in the nests of other birds; 
she often removes an egg of her host. 
I have seen this happen twice, once 
in 1928 from 4M’s nest (the thief 
eating the egg and shell) and again 
in 1934 in my first nest of the season. 
Indeed, I was indebted to the lady 
Cowbird for showing it to me. Dr. 
H. W. Hann has made a wonderful 
study of Oven-birds and their Cow- 
bird satellites in southern Michigan. 


He discovered that the Cowbird 
lays her egg early in the morning, 
and removes eggs later in the day, 
sometimes before she lays her own 
egg and sometimes after. Mr. 
Edgar Chance, in England, found 
that the Cuckoo carried off an egg 
of her victim—Meadow Pipit— 
each time she laid her own egg. 
During seven years’ study on 
Interpont, 98 of the 223 Song Spar- 
row nests discovered contained Cow- 
bird eggs: 69 held 1 egg; 26 held 2 
eggs; and 3 held 3. Only once did 
I find 4 Cowbird eggs in a single 
nest; this happened in June, 1928, 
and the nest belonged to a Mary- 
land Yellow-throat. I took the 
Cowbird eggs into the house at 
8.23 in the morning and left them 


“A pair of Maryland Yellow-throats are much distressed” 
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until 1.30; I then opened one and to 
my dismay the infant flapped its 
fore-paws and opened its bill! It 
was absolutely naked and looked 
more like a reptile than a bird. 
Another egg held a similar horrid 
object, but the others were almost 
fresh. I had intended to do a kind 
deed to the Warbler, but she failed 
to appreciate my motives; finding 
such a radical change in her house- 
hold, she promptly deserted her own 
two eggs. 

A myth has grown up in regard to 
the incubation period of the Cow: 
bird—"‘only 10 days,’ ‘‘about the 
shortest period of any of our passer- 
ine birds.’ On Interpont, with the 
Song Sparrow as host, the Cowbird 
egg has never hatched in 10 days. 
Sometimes it hatches in 11 days, 
sometimes in 12, and occasionally in 
13 or even 14 days. It requires about 
a day less of incubation than the 
Song Sparrow egg, hence it normally 
hatches first and the bird gets an 
advantage from the start. Some eggs 
have been laid after incubation has 
started; these have hatched from 1 to 
5 dayslaterthan the Song Sparrows’ 
and most of the little birds perished. 

The young European Cuckoo will 
not suffer any other occupant of the 
nest—egg or baby bird; it humps it- 
self up and pushes out all other 
objects, thus remaining the sole 
recipient of its foster-parents’ care. 
Little Cowbirds, on the other hand, 
have no instinct to eject their nest- 
mates, and are peaceable members of 
the household, but because of their 
larger size, their presence sometimes 
brings disaster to the younger of 
their hosts’ children. Song Spar- 


rows often raise all of their own 
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young that hatch along with a pen- 
sioner, anywhere from 1 to 5 Song 
Sparrows having been fledged in 
such nests. With 2 Cowbirds of like 
age in the nest, the Song Sparrows 
have been able to bring up only one 
or two of their own children. 
Smaller birds undoubtedly suffer 
more than do Song Sparrows, but 
there is little information on this 
subject. Once I found a nest con- 
taining 3 young Maryland Yellow- 
throats and a Cowbird just ready to 
leave. 

Is each Cowbird raised at the ex- 
pense of a brood of young? Not 
with the Song Sparrows. Sixty-six 
successful nests without Cowbirds 
raised an average of 3.4 Song Spar- 
rows, while 28 successful nests with 
Cowbirds averaged 2.4 Song Spar- 
rows. So, taken by and large, each 
Cowbird was reared at the expense 
of one Song Sparrow. Early in the 
study when Cowbirds were not over- 
numerous, I felt that the Song Spar- 
rows could shoulder the load fairly 
easily, but in later years when the 
number of Song Sparrows dwindled, 
and the Cowbird population re- 
mained about the same, Molothrus 
became a heavy burden to Melospiza 
melodia. 

Cowbirds have gained fame 
through their uncanny ability to 
find their way home from incredible 
distances. Mr. William Lyon has 
sent males of this species as far as 80, 
500, 850, and even 1200 miles, and 
some of them have always turned up 
again at Waukegan, Ills. 

Two Cowbirds made engaging 
pets. A ‘“‘little hen Cowbird that 
had its liberty at all times in a suite 
of rooms, was tempted’’ by her 


lat 
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master, F. L. Rand of St. Louis, 
with an array of nests containing 
candy eggs; she laid 13 eggs in 14 
days, and ‘‘oftentimes the candy egg 
would be found on the floor.’” The 
other pet was a male, and the owner 
wrote ‘‘never have I seen a bird that 
was quite so companionable and 
happy as Chips’’ (Brro-Lore, 1908, 
p. 214). 


An immense literature has gath- 
ered around the European Cuckoo; 
with the exception of Dr. Fried- 
mann’s book little has been written 
on our brood parasite except in- 
stances of so many eggs found in 
such and such nests. The Cowbird 
is an extraordinarily interesting 
bird and we have made only a begin- 
ning in studying its life history. 


“They Also Serve” 


(To Lucy Audubon) 


Over the earth the bright wings hover— 
Cardinal, tawny, flame and white, 

Blue against blue with sky the loser, 

Black bows for arrowed song in flight, 
Rockets that spiral into silver 

Distance and burst, the golden notes ‘ 
Showering down like stars made liquid, 
Beating their rhythms in our throats. 


Then at night when the white Swans trumpet, 
Glorying in their pinioned zest; 

Wedges cleaving the home of thunder, 
Hinting a tale of gallant quest; 

Bands that pepper the moonlit heavens, 
Daring whatever powers be; 

And lonely wanderers, the Herons, 

Stab our hearts with their poignancy. 


Their shadows are so swift and sudden— 
Blur of response to calling mate, 

They curve so dark against the sunset— 
Broken arcs like a sign of fate, 

Questions rise at the light, sweet passage; 
Wistful thinking were troublesome 

Did not return reveal the answer: 

Always going, they always come! 


—Lutvu Piper AIkEN 
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Up the Shark After ‘Pinks’ 
By John H. Baker 


Executive Director, National Association of Audubon Societies 


O, NOT parlor pinks or garden 
pinks, but Ajaia ajaja, the 
Roseate Spoonbill of the ornitholo- 
gist, the Pink Curlew, or simply 
‘Pink,’ of the native Floridian. I 
once had, in Florida, a most delight- 
ful companion whose two current 
ambitions in life were finding Rose- 
ate Spoonbills and pistachio ice- 
cream. Sad to relate, he was 
doomed to complete failure, but that 
was because we did not know just 
where to look for the ‘Pinks.’ 
They are not even apt to be found 
up the Shark, which I use as sym- 
bolic of those countless semi-tropical 
rivers, bays, and backwaters char- 
acteristic of the southwestern Florida 
coast. There is no more beautiful 
sight in nature than Roseate Spoon- 
bills, with their hue of delicate 
pink, intensified by scarlet epaulets 
and odd green bills, rising from the 
blue water against the dark, glossy 
green background of the mangroves 
into the blue vault overhead. The 
sight of them leaves an indelible 
impression, and one wonders how 
mankind of the region could have 
been so careless, so unresponsive to 
beauty as to have permitted the 
slaughter of these magnificent birds 
for fans, screens, and food, to the 
point where only a small remnant 
today survives human persecution. 
In March of this year, accom- 
panied by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries, 
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I spent some time with all the Audu- 
bon Association's Florida wardens, 
and traversed by blimp, plane, car, 
boat, and on foot all Florida south 
of Okeechobee, and much else to the 
north. The blimp was very courte- 
ously put at our disposal by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
trip from Miami to the west coast, 
and back around the mainland 
fringe, took some four hours. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to 
you how much brighter and more 
strikingly beautiful are the colors 
of the birds as seen from above, 
rather than as seen from below? 
Throughout that vast expanse of the 
Everglades just north of the central 
portion of the Tamiami Trail, count- 
less thousands of blue, brown, black, 
and white birds rose in milling 
flocks at the sound of the blimp’s 
motors. These birds were not nest- 
ing—they were feeding. Among 
them were White and Wood Ibis, 
Limpkin, Bitterns, Blue-winged 
Teal, Buzzards, American and Snowy 
Egrets, Little Blue, Louisiana and 
Ward's Herons, Black- and Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons. The rich 
colors of their back and wing feath- 
ers stood out in bold relief. We 
traveled, as compared with plane, 
quite slowly, at an average altitude 
of only 200 to 300 feet. To the right, 
to the left, underneath, above, were 
flocks of shining White Ibis with 
their glossy black wing-tips and 
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“Vast expanse of wet, flat land” 


bright red legs and decurved bills. 
To me, one of the most fascinating 
sights in Florida is a wheeling mass 
of White Ibis in a clear sunlit sky; 
first, brilliant in the reflection of the 
sun on their glistening backs, and 
then vanishing from the naked eye 
when they turn the shadowed side. 
As one approaches the western 
coast, the surface is more and more 
dotted with cypress heads and ham- 
mocks, and it is here that one sees 
occasional deer running for supposed 
protection to the shelter of these 
clumps or strands of vegetation. 
The southwest coast presents an 
absolute contrast in appearance to 
the Everglades, to the Big Cypress, 
or to the tragically drained flat lands 
farther east. It is a maze of man- 
grove islands, separated by splendid 


Photo by Howard Cleaves 
* 


rivers. These rivers head up into 
expansive backwaters known as 
bays, and these are in turn fed by the 
small streams which trickle out east- 
ward into the flat, open ‘glades. 
This is still a frontier country, ex- 
cept for the ease with which it may 
be penetrated on the rivers by boats 
of luxurious accommodations. It is 
a country full of high tales of alien 
and narcotic smuggling, and of the 
colorful characters engaged therein; 
of the operation of stills, of plum- 
ing, and of illegal hunting, trapping, 
and fishing. But these are tales very 
largely of the past and not of the 
present. 

Far ahead we could see, on an 
island in a lake, a mass of white 
birds evidently at a nesting rookery. 
On close approach we found there 
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Photo by A. D. Cruickshank 
A ‘Long White’ 


hundreds of Wood Ibis, majestic big 
white birds of stately mien, with 
eggs and young at every stage of 
development. We circled this rook- 
ery several times, as slowly as the 
blimp captain would permit, and 
took motion and still pictures from 
the window of the gondola. This 
was a stirring sight to behold. 

At still another such island rook- 
ery we observed not only hundreds 
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of pairs of Wood Ibis, but also hun- 
dreds of pairs of the American Egrets 
or ‘Long Whites,’ together with a 
few pairs of Water Turkeys and 
Cormorants. To our great delight 
we observed at this second rookery 
ten Roseate Spoonbills which had 
not at that time begun to nest at 
that place. Since, I am happy to 
relate, they have actually nested 
there, to the extent of twenty pairs. 
Since our visit an Audubon warden 
has camped day and night on the 
shore of the lake, unfailingly guard- 
ing this outstanding rookery. 

The U. S. Coast Guard is of very 
great assistance to the Audubon 
Association in the course of regular 
inspections and patrols to locate 
rookeries and roosting colonies. 
Through the courtesy of its head- 
quarters in Washington, and of 
Commander C. C. von Paulsen, at 
Coconut Grove, I had the pleasure 
and privilege of crossing Florida 
from Homestead west to the Ten 
Thousand Islands, and back to 
Miami by somewhat more northerly 
route. On this flight the weather 
was sharp and clear and the view 
impressive—that vast expanse of 
wet, flat land thronged with spec- 
tacular wild life and clothed with 
semi-tropical vegetation, all so in 
need of present defense against com- 
mercial exploitation and destruc- 
tion; so replete with potentialities 
of enjoyment and fascination for 
generations to come. 

The Audubon Association's south- 
west coast patrol consists of two 
boats and three men, operating from 
Naples to Cape Sable. The larger 
boat serves as a base and a home; 
with the speedboat the wardens are 
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able to cover great mileage and 
traverse very shallow waters. Their 
base of operations is constantly 
shifting according to the circum- 
stances, and no one on that wild 
coast knows at any time just where 
the Audubon wardens will turn up 
next. They command respect. 

We left Everglades by boat in the 
early afternoon and were accom- 
panied out Sandfly Pass by four 
graceful Swallow-tailed Kites. We 
proceeded right on down the coast 
and entered the Harney River well 
after dark—about 8 o'clock. The 
entrances to these rivers are tricky 
and one has to know just how to 
avoid the oyster-bars. Yet, these 
young wardens of ours know how to 
wend their way in and out of these 
rivers, and of the still more tricky 
bays at the riverheads, at any hour 
of the night. The Harney, near its 
mouth, is perhaps 150 feet wide, and 
the mangroves on its immediate 
shores grow to considerable height, 
with their crowns outlined, even at 
night, against the starry sky. The 
river itself is still and smooth, and 
there are few sounds except the 
motor of the boat and the rustle of 
deer crashing off through the brush. 

We anchored by Little Banana 
Grove and awoke shortly after 
dawn. The birds were already 
a-wing. Regiment after regiment of 
Snowy Egret, White Ibis, and Lou- 
isiana Heron, proceeding downriver, 
passed our boat, swerving but 
slightly. They were going from 
their night’s roost to their daytime 
feeding-grounds. The Snowies 
seemed to me particularly beautiful 
in their immaculate plumage, with 
black bills and legs, but bright yel- 
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low feet. On the surface of the 
water, not far distant, were numer- 
ous Widgeon and Blue-winged Teal. 
It was a sight which might be du- 
plicated on many of the rivers and 
bays of southwestern Florida, but it 
cannot be duplicated in the midst of 
our great cities or our lands which 
have suffered from drainage. It is a 
soul-inspiring sight, and tremen- 
dously satisfying to all those nature- 
lovers in search of recreation in an 
unspoiled wilderness. 

Many forms of wild life in south- 
ern Florida are, strange to relate, 
harried by shooting from roads and 
boats. Most of this shooting is 
thoughtless, as well as illegal. A 
great deal of it is indulged in on the 
Tamiami Trail, from the Home- 
stead-Flamingo road, on the road 
down the Keys, and even on the 
Kissimmee- Melbourne highway. 
There is a good deal, I am sorry to 
say, by sportsmen from boats hired 
at Everglades, Marco, and Naples. 
It is not commercial shooting; it is 
just target shooting by people who 
seem to feel that in southern Florida 
all rules are off, and they just want 
to see whether they can hit some- 
thing that is moving. In an effort to 
obtain the codperation of such 
shooters in preservation of the wild 
life, the Audubon Association, in 
addition to the provision of warden 
service, has had constructed, painted 
and erected numerous signs, 4 by 
6 feet, which say ‘‘Birds in this area 
are protected by Federal and State 
laws and by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. Won't 
you help?’’ There is nothing pro- 
hibitory about the phraseology of 
these signs. Initial experiment indi- 
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Photo by S. A. Grimes 


Glossy Ibis 


cates that more than half of those 
shooting from the roads are respon- 
sive to such signs, and we have 
therefore increased their number and 
established them on all four of the 
roads mentioned. 

Just what, you may ask, is the 
Audubon Association doing and 
accomplishing by way of bird-pro- 
tection in Florida today? We 
currently have ten wardens in that 
state, and our efforts are supple- 
mented in excellent fashion by our 
afhliated organization, the Florida 
Audubon Society, which is main- 
taining warden service this year in 
four locations in central Florida. 
We are, in essence, ‘holding the bag’ 
until such time as public opinion 
may insist on provision of enough 
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funds for Federal and state govern- 
ments to employ adequate enforce- 
ment staffs. The Federal and state 
enforcement personnel in Florida to- 
day is doing a fine job, but it is 
struggling against great odds due to 
inadequacy of numbers. We are 
also, one might say, ‘holding the 
bag’ until majority public opinion 
may attain an intensiveness of in- 
terest in wild-life preservation such 
as would render Federal, state and 
private preservation efforts unneces- 
sary. The establishment of the pro- 
posed Everglades National Park, 
with the boundaries recommended 
by the National Park Service, would 
be of outstanding importance as a 
measure of protection and preserva- 
tion of wild life in south Florida. 


UP THE SHARK AFTER ‘PINKS’ 


We are giving concentrated atten- 
tion to the protection and restora- 
tion of numbers of those three species 
currently most in need thereof, and 
still on the brink of extinction, 
namely, the Great White Heron of 
Florida Bay and the Keys, the 
Roseate Spoonbill, and the Glossy 
Ibis. Recent news as regards these 
three is very heartening indeed. We 
hope to succeed in restoration of the 
Heron as an abundant breeding bird 
in its very limited range, and in 
restoration of the Spoonbill and the 
Ibis to those habitats from which 
they have long since been extermi- 
nated, and in hundreds of thousands 
comparable to the quantities of 
White Ibis now alive in our south- 
eastern states. American and Snowy 
Egrets, which are now again com- 
mon as the result of protection and 
were brought back from the verge of 
extinction, are being guarded against 
further depredations and, with them, 
the Little Blue, Louisiana, Black- 
and Yellow-crowned Night Herons, 
Brown Pelicans, Water Turkeys, 
Cormorants, and Limpkins as well. 

On the Kissimmee Prairie we have, 


through warden service, terminated 
the widespread illegal collecting of 
birds’ eggs, especially of such species 
as the Florida Crane, Florida Bur- 
rowing Owl, and the Caracara. We 
do not record these facts in any 
boastful spirit, but simply to ac- 
quaint our members and friends with 
the nature of the Association's 
sanctuary work in Florida. There 
we concentrate, today, roughly one- 
third of our total sanctuary effort as 
measured in dollars of expenditure. 
It is but a few years ago that many 
persons might have been expected to 
ask, ‘‘Of what use are these birds, 
and what is the point of saving 
them?”’ but as of today there has 
been a great awakening, a great in- 
crease in public consciousness of the 
esthetic and economic values of our 
wild life. The Audubon Association 
is meeting with ifcreased public 
support and lessened difficulty in the 
maintenance of warden service at 
Florida sanctuaries. May this trend 
continue and the Roseate Spoonbill 
thrill, in future years, millions of 
Florida pleasure-seekers, keenly 
alive to an appreciation of nature. 
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BULL BATS 


Against the saffron of September skies 

One sees hordes of the Nighthawks on their way 
Beating the air with steady pinions, or anon 
Stooping to earth, to rise again 
Sharp-silhouetted on the fading West. 

They seemed the ultimate embodiment 

Of grace in flight. 

Buc if you chanced to hold one in your hand 
You would find little, save a wide expanse 

Of wings—a gaping mouth 

(n avid maw and just enough 

Of pectorals to drive him through the air 

In quest of nutriment. 

| held one in my hand one day 

{nd thought “‘Here is an appetite with wings.”’ 


O human appetites! The thirst for wine 
Hunger for viands delicate and rare, 

The ache of human hands for human flesh 
The eager lips which seek for lips to kiss: 
These are indeed our common heritage. 


But lifted by the wings of uttered thought 
Anacreon still pursues his glowing girls, 

Still sings his praises of the flowing bow]; 
Brillat-Savarin joins us at our evening feast 

And dear old Saintsbury through his Cellar-book 
Becomes our friend—not just a sage 

And scholar for the pedants to adore. 


When I shall have attained my final stage 
Of bread-and-milk beside my inglenook 
[ shall be well content if you, my friends, 
Who knew me best would say 
“We knew he had his appetites 

But we believe 

He tried to give them 

Wings.” 

—Eucene Epmunp Murpuey. 
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SANCTUARIES 


PART I 


By Roger T. Peterson 


SANCTUARY is a 
place of refuge. In 
olden days a fugitive 
could often find sanctu- 
ary by going into a tem- 
ple or church where he 
would be safe from secu- 
lar law as long as he 
remained. There are 
many human sanctuaries 
where people find com- 
fort and peace but most 
of us think of sanctuaries 
in terms of birds. 
Although the Nation- 
al Association of Audu- 
bon Societies constantly encourages 
the establishment of song-bird 
sanctuaries by its affiliated clubs 
and private individuals, most of 
the refuges maintained by the 
parent organization have been cre- 
ated for the protection and restora- 
tion of species threatened with ex- 


Chickadee 


tinction. Examples of these are the 
large colonies of ornamental Herons, 
Spoonbills, and Ibises in the South 
—birds that would be in a very inse- 
cure position were this responsibility 
dropped. Sanctuaries for small birds 
are more easily administered by the 
local groups. 


Why Create Song-Bird Sanctuaries ? 


Charles Elton, the famous English 
ecologist, has pointed out that 
“sanctuaries are set up for a great 
many. reasons. The Hudson Me- 
morial Sanctuary in Hyde Park, 
London, was started chiefly for 
sentimental reasons and to give to 
visitors the pleasure of a few bird- 
songs uncommon to London. But 


little harm would be done to the 


birds themselves if they were unable 
to breed in Hyde Park. The rest of 
England is there for them to choose 
from.”’ 

Most song-birds have such a wide 
range that a small sanctuary set up 
for their protection means but little 
in actually increasing the species. 
It does not serve the same function 
as protecting a heronry or sea-bird 
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In this ‘manicured’ Birch grove, little else besides Redstarts re Red- 
eyed Vireos would be apt to nest. 


The Committee in charge of devel- 


oping this sanctuary is planning to make it useful to a greater variety 
of birds by opening the grove up in spots and by creating a more va- 
ried habitat with ground-cover, etc. Pee County Bird Sanctuary, 


colony, where several thousand in- 
dividuals of the same species nest 
close together and are especially 
vulnerable to persecution. What 
then are the chief reasons for a song- 
bird sanctuary? We believe the fol- 
lowing are most important: 


|. To maintain a wilderness area: 

Some sanctuaries aim at maintain- 
ing, in their original state, pieces of 
land that otherwise would be plowed 
under or be engulfed in the brick, 
steel, and concrete of a growing city. 
The Pittock Bird Sanctuary operated 
by the Oregon Audubon Society is 
of this sort. There a grand old stand 
of Douglas fir over 200 feet high is 
inviolate, just beyond Portland's 
western boundary. 


The Todd Wildlife Sanctuary in 
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Oradell, N. J.} 


Maine, location of the Audubon 
Nature Camp, is another good ex- 
ample. It is a wooded island one 
and a half miles long, covered with 
the original spruce, practically un- 
changed from bygone days. Species 
such as the Cape May Warbler and 
the Bay-breasted Warbler, that de- 
mand primitive conditions, nest 
there in numbers. They are absent 
in the countryside around the island, 
where man has changed the face of 
nature. 

We build museums to house rare 
objects of art and historical docu- 
ments. The wilderness area is a sort 
of museum piece—saved for all time. 


2. For personal enjoyment: 
The small garden sanctuary is 
typical, where the motive is pri- 
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The heavily managed Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, Long—‘MANAGED’ 
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Island, supports a denser nesting population of song-birds than any area 
of similar size we have record of —more than 12 pairs per acre. The 
forest canopy is relieved by low tangles and sunny openings. 


marily one of getting enjoyment 
from the birds that come to live 
there. 

3. For Educational Purposes: 

The chief value of most song-bird 
sanctuaries is educational and in- 
spirational, and these two things 
are important as a means to an end. 
It is a necessary part of a long-time 
program. While it is true that as 
yet no species has gone out of exis- 
tence from lack of such protection, 
over a long period it can forestall 
any such possibility through its 
influence on the public mind. 

The Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary 
near Sharon, Mass., operated by the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, is 
a fine example of a sanctuary that 
fulfils this educational responsi- 
bility. Thousands of people from 


the city of Boston drive to Sharon 
during the warmer months of the 
year to see the birds. Perhaps no 
species on the place is in any great 
need of sanctuary protection, but the 
interest aroused in the thousands of 
visitors is abundant reason for its 
existence. How relatively useless, 
on the other hand, is the small 
woodland sanctuary on the out- 
skirts of a town if only the officers 
of the local bird club hold the pass 
keys and visitors from the town are 
turned away at the gate. 

In this connection Dr. Lawrence 
Hicks, Director of the Ohio Wild- 
life Research Station, writes that 
“from one viewpoint any wild bird 
is of little value unless it enters into 
the life of a human being in some 
way. In other words, the value of 
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birds increases in proportion to how 
much they are used or observed or 
heard by man. From this point of 
view, one bird on a sanctuary ob- 
served by a hundred people might be 


considered as valuable as a hundred 
birds on a farm which are observed 
by only one person.”’ 

This, of course, is ove viewpoint, 
but it merits much consideration. 


When Is a Sanctuary Worth the Name? 


A gift of a few acres of land, a 
neat sign, and a resolution on the 
books of the local bird club are not 
enough to create a useful bird or 
nature sanctuary. If it is to increase 
the local bird population, even the 
addition of a warden and a fence 
will not achieve the purpose. The 
land must be managed so that more 
birds can find their living on it—so 
that the avian “‘standard of living”’ 
might be raised. Management of 
animal populations is very largely 
management of the plant environ- 
ment on which they depend. With- 
out food, cover and water, or any one 
of the three, wild life cannot exist. 

Unfortunately, many sanctuaries 
are poorly chosen as to location— 
the land was secured as a gift; per- 
haps it is on a dry, heavily wooded 
hillside, quite devoid of water. 
Areas such as these must be managed 
at considerable effort if any appreci- 
able change is to be made in the 
population of birds that already 
exists. In general, the best type of 
area for developing an ideal sanc- 
tuary is one that is already well 
diversified, with woodlands, fields, 
brooks, and ponds. 

Compare the two photographs on 
the preceding pages. On the left the 
area is shown as it was acquired. 
The local committee is well aware 
of the needs and is planning to build 
up the environment. Fortunately, 
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there is some water on the property. 
The Roosevelt Sanctuary, in the 
right-hand picture, was less favored, 
starting with a waterless plot and a 
rather uniform growth of locust 
trees, yet over a period of ten years 
the bird population was raised to a 
density of more than 12 nesting 
pairs per acre. Water was piped in. 
The heavy forest canopy was broken 
up by cutting out some of the trees 
and letting in the sunlight. Around 
these ‘edges,’ thickets of shrubs and 
vines were planted. Grassy lawns 
and brush-piles helped make the 
spot more favorable for a greater 
number of species. Dead and crippled 
trees were left standing. The same 
thing can be done almost anywhere. 

Of course, our wild-life forms fit 
into very definite habitat niches, 
and, frequently, as we create one we 
destroy another and the bird-life 
that goes with it. However, in 
many Cases it is a question of making 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, and hence two insects 
upon which two birds can feed in- 
stead of one. 

It should be borne in mind that 
there is a succession in the plant 
world, and if management stops, the 
‘balanced’ sanctuary will, over a 
period of years, revert to the mature 
forest with its more limited bird-life. 

A cat-proof fence is not essential 
but adds greatly to the protection 
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afforded in a small area. Such un- 
natural predators as cats, dogs, and 
rats must be eliminated by whatever 
means possible, but native predators, 
the Hawks and Owls, seldom, if 
ever. Well-fed, vigorous birds, pro- 
vided with good natural cover, offer 
slight vulnerability to attack. The 
strength of the environment will de- 
termine the number of song-birds 
that a sanctuary area can support, not 
the elimination of natural enemies. 

Baron Von Berlepsch, who gained 
such fame in Germany by his experi- 
ments in attracting birds to his 
place, discovered that when a wire 
or cord was used to draw in the tops 
of the bushes the resulting clumps of 
leaves and twigs became such excel- 
lent places for hiding nests that 
very few birds could ignore them. 

In a large area try to use only na- 
tive species of plants-—in a garden 
or city park exotic varieties are 
quite all right. 

Food and cover alone, with no 
thought as to the kind, quality, and 
continuity, is an error that can be 
easily corrected by studying the 
leaflet ‘Trees,— Shrubs,—Vines’ ob- 
tainable from the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies for 15 
cents. This contains charts, care- 
fully prepared by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse, which evaluate the food, 
cover, and decorative values of a 
large variety of plants, as well as 
soil-preferences, moisture, etc. A 
very good bibliography is given on 
the back of the leaflet. 

Balanced planting should take 
care of the needs of birds through- 
out the year: Shrubs with soft 
fruits that birds can feed to their 
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fledglings in June; wild cherries and 
dogwoods attractive to passing 
flocks in late summer and early fall; 
and, most important of all, birches 
and other trees that afford food on the 
dead-line between winter and spring. 

Bird ‘feed-patches’ in an open 
field, where the grain has been left 
standing or the corn is stacked in 
shocks with plenty of nubbins, will 
attract great flocks of Sparrows and 
Finches in the fall and winter, as 
well as Pheasants and Quail. Many 
game commissions and managers 
are now experimenting with feed- 
patches and the relative merits of 
millet, sunflowers, Indian corn, rag- 
weed, clover, alfalfa, and various 
grasses. 

Hummingbirds have a preference 
for red or orange flowers. The best 
native species are jewel-weed (touch- 
me-not), cardinal’ flower, and bee 
balm (Oswego tea). In the garden, 
larkspurs and trumpet-vines are good. 


Artificial Feeding. 

Although an artificial food-supply 
is not quite so satisfactory in the 
long run as a well-established nat- 
ural supply, it will easily increase 


the number of birds around one’s - 


place, and greatly add to one’s en- 
joyment. Often, during ice-storms, 
when everything is coated half an 
inch thick, we can actually stand 
between our guests and starvation. 
It should be remembered that once 
winter feeding has been undertaken, it 
must be kept up. 

For insect-eating species, tie pieces 
of suet or beef-fat to the limbs and 
trunks of trees; for seed-eating 
species, scatter sunflower seeds, 
hemp, millet, cracked corn, and 
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chaff. Full directions are given in 
‘“Bird-Study for Schools, Part III, 
Winter Feeding’ (5 cents), a publica- 
tion of the National Association of 


Audubon Societies. The publica- 
tions in the following brief bibliog- 
raphy are all useful guides to the 
management of food and cover. 


LIST OF REFERENCES 


Shrubs 
of Audubon Societies 


Bird-Study for Schools, Part III, Winter Feeding. 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 


Trees Vines. National Association 


Game Management. Aldo Leopold. Charles 


Scribner's Sons, 1933 


The A BC of Attracting Birds. Alvin Peterson. 
Bruce Publishing Company. 

Ohio Game and Song Birds in Winter. Lawrence 
Hicks. Ohio Department of Agriculture. 


Local Bird Refuges. W.L. McAtee. U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 1624. 


Beaver and Birds 


In 1920, three pairs of beaver were 
captured in the Adirondacks and 
given the freedom of Bear Mountain 
Park 40 miles north of New York 
City on the Hudson. The 600 beaver 
found today in the 43,000 acres of 
the park are all descendants of those 
six individuals. The change they 
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“The beaver is the best sanctuary builder there is” 


have brought about in the local 
bird-life is amazing. It is true that 
the dams created along the little 
streams in the hills killed some 
trees, but then, a woodland with a 
few dead trees harbors a greater va- 
riety of bird-life than a more ver- 
dant, unbroken timber-lot. 
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A natural watering-place on the Kimball Bird Sanctuary in Rhode Island. Spots like this 
usually have a very good bird population. 


Prior to 1920 there was but one 
record of the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush in the area. Now it nests 
near every pond, and lately the 
Northern Water-Thrush has bred, 
too. Wood Ducks are now well dis- 
tributed through the park where 
they formerly did not occur at all. 
The Crested Flycatcher and the 
Tree Swallow nest in the tall dead 
stubs in the standing water. About 
some of the older ponds, where 
sedges and grasses are more luxuri- 
ant, the Red-winged . Blackbird 
breeds. The humidity of the whole 
area has been affected by the ponds. 

Quoting from a jetter from Wil- 
liam H. Carr, the Director of the 
Trailside Museum at Bear Mountain: 

‘The Beaver have been responsi- 
ble for ‘bringing back’ a great deal 
of the wild life formerly missing 
from the Hudson Highlands. They 
have helped to establish a perma- 


nent water table in many sections, 
aided materially in the prevention of 
forest fires and generally accom- 
plished more than any other one 
agency in restoring the region to its 
typical forest condition of bygone 
years. The Wood Duck, practically 
extinct in the Highlands in 1919, 
now flourishes in many sections. 
We have had wild Mallards nesting 
near beaver ponds. The various 
Herons, the Bitterns, and a number of 
other birds are taking full advan- 
tage of conditions and are becoming 
more common as the years advance. 

‘“‘As far as I know, the beaver, 
master forest engineer that he is, is 
the best sanctuary builder there is. 
The only nests of the Canada 
Warbler we have ever found have 
been located adjacent to beaver 
ponds in this region. The muskrat 
thrives, thanks to the pond-building 
operations of its larger cousin, and, 
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Photo by A. D. Cruickshank 


“Water is a thing most of them must have” 


generally, our entire woodland area 
is benefited. We have sent many 
pairs of beaver to other parks 
throughout the country and the 
reports coming back duplicate our 
own experiences with the beaver as 
a sanctuary builder.”’ 

In 1932, beaver from Bear Moun- 
tain Park were introduced into the 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary near 
Lenox, Mass. Originally, a running 
brook was the only water on the 
300-acre piece of property. Now it 
holds several acres of still water, 
and this has brought about a suc- 
cession of plant- and bird-life similar 


to that at Bear Mountain. Tree 
Swallows are beginning to colonize 
there, Red-winged Blackbirds, both 
Water-Thrushes, Herons, Bitterns 
and Wood Ducks haunt the place 
throughout the season. In the fall 
the Black Ducks flock into the ponds, 
bringing Mallards with them, and 
now and then a Teal or Pintail. 

As the beaver was originally 
found over most of North America 
from Alaska and Labrador to the 
Rio Grande, re-introducing the ani- 
mal in sections where it is now ab- 
sent is a step toward restoring 
original conditions. 


Pools and Bird-Baths 


Birds are cleanly creatures 
water is a thing most of them must 
have. After traversing a dry hilly 
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ridge, drop into the wet bottom- 
lands and see how the bird popula- 
tion increases. A well-watered sanc- 
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tuary with brooks and bogs needs no 
artificial bird-baths, but a garden or 
woodland far from the source of 
water does, especially during the 
hot summer months. Birds will go 
distances to cool themselves on dry 
days. At Camp Chewonki, on the 
Maine coast, a basin sunk into the 
moss to catch the seepage from a 
small spring attracted everything 
from Red-breasted Nuthatches, Her- 
mit Thrushes, and Blackburnian 
Warblers, to Goldfinches and Field 
Sparrows— birds of the open country 
and of the deep woods. 

For decorative purposes the more 
formal type of bird-bath on a pedes- 
tal may be purchased. This should 
preferably be of high-fired terra 
cotta that will resist the ravages of 
time and weather. The amount of 
money that may be spent on a bird- 
pool with a monument or fountain 
of some sort is almost limitless, but 
birds aren’t particular—they will 
accept a cement-lined depression in 
the ground just as readily. 

There is much to be said for the 
bird-fountain idea, however; the 
dripping or trickling of water at- 
tracts the shyer species more readily, 
but then this can be accomplished by 
merely suspending over the pool a 
bucket with a very small hole in the 
bottom through which water will 
drip one drop at a time. However, 
if the sanctuary is to be primarily a 
beauty-spot, a question of esthetics 
is involved here. 

Using the design of a well-known 
landscape architect, the Savannah 
(Georgia) Audubon Society created 
a lovely bird-pool framed in a 
formal setting of cedars and orna- 
mental shrubs. The water had to be 


piped in, and reached the pool over 
a little rocky waterfall. 

The problem of the absence of a 
natural source of water was met 
similarly at the Roosevelt Sanctuary, 
by piping. At the Alley Pond Sanc- 
tuary, near New York City, a pipe- 
line was laid, running to the top of 
the hill in the southern extremity of 
the sanctuary. The water is con- 
veyed from that pond to the north 
end by gravity. Small concrete 
troughs at intervals are used. 

A shallow pan filled with water is 
the simplest way to furnish birds 
with water for drinking and bath- 
ing. This may be placed on a post 
or stump or sunk into the ground. 
If the bath is placed on the ground, 
be sure it is far enough away from 
the bushes and flowers, so that stray 
cats will not be able to surprise the 
feather-soaked bathers. 

A novel bath can be made from a 
shell of that immense bivalve, the 
Giant Clam (Tridacna gigas). Large 
shells of this species, which often 
weigh a hundred pounds or more, 
can be mounted atop a stump or flat 
rock. In some of the churches of 
France they are employed to hold 
holy water, a use in keeping with 
the immaculate whiteness of the 
inner lining of the shell. 

Anyone can make a bird-bath out 
of concrete by simply digging in the 
ground a shallow depression—2 to 
3 feet in diameter and several inches 
deep. The shape or breadth of the 
depression does not matter. Use 
four parts of sand or gravel to one of 
cement, mixing thoroughly with a 
hoe, then mix with water until it 
flows evenly. Line the bottom and 
sides of the depression with the 
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mortar and pat it into shape with a 
trowel, your hand, or a big soup- 
spoon 

Ina well-managed sanctuary where 
domestic cats have been eliminated, 
a bird-bath on the ground can be 
surrounded by attractive plantings 
of ferns and flowers, but otherwise 
it should be away from the shrub- 
bery, in the center of the lawn. If 
the bath is not to be left where it is 
made, it can be removed from the 
mold and mounted on top of a post 
or rock—a rustic tripod or a shaft 
made from a log 6 inches in diameter 
gives a good effect. It will not have 
the finished look of a commercial 
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product but will fit beautifully in- 
to the surroundings of a garden 
sanctuary. 

Another type of good-looking 
bird-pool can be made by chipping a 
shallow depression in a large, flat- 
tipped granite boulder, or a depres- 
sion in the top of a pile of well- 
arranged boulders can be lined with 
cement. The possibilities are almost 
limitless. 

Further information on the con- 
struction of bird-baths can be found 
in that excellent little handbook, 
‘The A BC of Attracting Birds’ by 
Alvin M. Peterson (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1937). 


Bird-Houses 


Properly built bird-houses, well 
placed, can increase bird-life to a 
remarkable degree. In a small gar- 
den sanctuary or an overdressed park 
where all dead wood has been re- 
moved it is the only possible way of 
getting a Bluebird or Wren or any 
other hole-nesting species to stay. 
Abundant food and water alone are 
not sufficient to hold them if they 
can find no place to raise their 
families. In parts of Germany where 
time-honored methods of forestry 
have decreed that standing dead 
timber should go, the hole-nesting 
species have largely disappeared ex- 
cept in places where the discrepancy 
was taken care of by putting up 
boxes. 

At the Sanctuary in Babson Park, 
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near Boston, the keeper has marked 
in conspicuous Jetters on each bird- 
box the history of its occupancy. 
If the box is 
not marked, a 


metal label on oad * WREN 
the trunk a CHICKADEE 
the tree can 

; a 1935 --— 
give the same 1936 
information. CHICKADEE 


A thorough 
account of the 
requirements 
of hole-nesting 
birds and spec- 
ifications for building boxes for them 
are given in ‘ Bird-Study for Schools, Part 
IV, Bird Houses’ (5 cents), National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 

(To be concluded ) 
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BIRD-LORE'S MOTTO: 


A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


‘Blessed are the poor . . ."" The economy 
jitters, that are causing a major quake in 
Washington these days, may reveal a few 
silver patches in certain conservation clouds 
whose both sides, up to the present, have 
usually appeared of a leaden uniformity. 

That perhaps the nervousness has arrived 
just in time Cif it has) is indicated by recent 
publications of the National Resources Com- 
mittee on drainage basin and other problems, 
in which are discussed the matter of how to 
spend, over the next ten years, $30,000,- 
000,000 

It is to be hoped, of course, that partisan 
politics and crowd psychology will not com- 
bine to stampede Congress. While we should 
be gratified to see certain so-called conserva- 
tion activities—such as ECW poisoning and 
much pest mosquito control—terminated, 
plain, economic horse-sense dictates the wis- 
dom of continuing others. There are rumors 
that sufficient funds for control of the Dutch 
elm disease will not be appropriated, for 
reasons of ‘economy.’ When one remembers 
the history of our chestnuts, one is inclined 
to believe that control of the elm beetle 
would be sound economy were it to cost as 
much as is ordinarily appropriated for the 
entire Bureau of Entomology. It is said that 
soil-conservation work is to suffer a major 
cut. Should it hamstring the actual soil- 
saving program, it would represent not econ- 
omy but the most prodigal—if not profli- 
gate—waste. 

An economic retrenchment, however, we 
may expect to put an end to some of the 
worst threats to our natural resources. The 
Florida Canal and the Cooper-Santee develop- 
ment would appear to be indefensible ex- 
travagances in a nation whose bookkeeping 
is done largely in red ink. CCC activities are 


now less feverish, and we may hope that 
unneeded and destructive truck-trails into 
wilderness areas will cicatrize, leaving noth- 
ing more of damage than a reminder that 
even the best-intentioned may make grave 
mistakes. The damming of rivers should 
cease, in the absence of cash for concrete. It 
is unfortunate that this step was not taken 
before the Bonneville threat to a great fishing 
industry was dumped into Oregon. (lt is 
especially unfortunate in view of the fact 
that such a dam, on disturbed northeastern 
watersheds, might have helped to reduce 
flood damage!) With relief labor curtailed— 
or assigned to work that actually needs to be 
done—we may look for the silting of mos- 
quito-drainage ditches and the gradual res 
toration of natural conditions. Of course, 
near-by communities will have many more 
mosquitoes for a time than they had origi- 
nally, but this is the form their particular 
after-spree headache will take. 

Prominent in the National Resources Com- 
mittee publications, mentioned above, is the 
expenditure of many millions for drainage in 
the name of malaria control and agricultural 
expansion. ‘ 

Nothing is said, that we can discover, of 
malaria control by any other means than 
drainage—though other means are known to 
exist. Parenthetically, it is interesting to 
note that the U. S. Public Health Service is 
supporting a bill that will let them do re- 
search for ten years before the pollution 
problem is attacked, whereas the National 
Resources Committee's report, issued with 
the cognizance of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, would seem to offer a threat to the 
entire water system of the South. Certainly 
it would destroy more wild life than the 
U. S. Biological Survey could collect into its 
refuges in a hundred years. While malaria 
control is unquestionably desirable where it 
is actually needed, when it involves large- 
scale disturbance of natural conditions it 
should be related to a broad program of land- 
use, and made as harmless to wild life and 
water resources as possible. 

As to agricultural drainage, that bitter 
lesson has been learned in the Midwest and 
elsewhere by several millions of people, 
though not, apparently, by those who spend 
taxpayers’ money. 

“Blessed are the poor... 
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Whooping Cranes 


The beautiful photograph of Whooping 
Cranes, that provides this issue of Birp-Lors 


with such a striking frontispiece, was 


generously contributed by Albert D. Sim 
mons, of Cleveland, Ohio, the photographer 
In commenting on his photograph, Mr 
Simmons wrote 

On the morning of January 27 two Whooping 
Cranes were located in a large open marsh . . and 
as there was no possibility of a careful stalk in 
such an open area it was decided to walk directly 
[he birds were almost one mile distant, 
could be easily without glasses, and their 
notes clearly heard. After tramping about half a 
mile through terrible footing, where each step 
threatened the loss of a hip-boot, other Cranes 
proceeding further, a group of 
came into sight. My decision 
, and the fact that 
they were down wind gave hope that when they 
took off they would circle up wind and thus be 
loser to photograph in flight 

[The Cranes became alarmed from afar and occa- 
sionally one or two of them would take flight, 
but, after a short circle, landed again with the 


to them 


seen 


were heard, and, 
six of the Cranes 
was then to walk to these birds 


others. Observing these flights through glasses, 


I noted that before the Cranes take off, their wings 
are spread, a quick hop and a smart flip of the 
huge wings carries them off the ground with neck 
and feet bobbing with each wing-beat. A stop- 
watch established their wing-beats at the rate of 
two per second. In flight the wing-action is 
snappy, resembling that of the Gannet in that the 
wing-tips travel over a small arc as compared with 
the long arc of, for instance, the Great Blue Heron. 

When 150 yards from the Cranes three of them 
took off and, circling up wind, flew by me at about 
30 yards, and I had the thrill of a lifetime and a 
photograph to perpetuate it. One bird was lagging 
so I ‘shot’ the two, and as at this time*the birds 
were gradually gaining altitude, their wings were 
being used to the limit and, characteristic of all 
birds in climbing flight, the tail-feathers are spread. 

The air was filled with the calls of the birds, 
calls that sounded Canada Goose-like but with the 
accent on the w-h-o-o rather than the h-o-n-k. When 
the Cranes were nearest, one of them broke into a 
raucous cry of alarm which recalled the cry of a 
young Black-backed Gull I had caught last sum- 
mer in Nova Scotia and teased for the purpose of 
attracting the adults within camera range. 

Then the Cranes were gone, flying low over the 
marsh, their occasional notes could be heard after 
they had passed from vision. 


Colored Reproductions of Elephant Folio Audubon Prints 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has entered into an agreement with 
a firm in New York City 


endorse colored reproduction ot 


Andres, Inc.) to 
Audubon 
elephant folio prints of a standard in keep 
ing with samples reproduced and submitted 
to date. These are approximately 14 by 19 
inches in size and therefore highly suitable 
for home and school decoration. The first 
six reproductions are expected to be avail- 
able in reasonable quantity about September 


1, 1937. They will retail at $6, and members 
of the National Association of Audubon 


Societies will be able to purchase them, 
through Association headquarters, at the 
special price of $5 

Various other firms than Andres, Inc., are 
experimenting with, or actually reproduc- 
ing, Audubon elephant folio prints in color, 
Andres, Inc to the 


but those by seemed 
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Directors of the Association to warrant at 
this time the Association's endorsement 
Other reproductions of which the Associ 
ation has been advised to date are, we are 
informed, to be retailed at substantially 
higher prices. 

The method of reproduction employed by 
Andres, Inc., involves hand-engraved plates 
and individually hand-colored prints. The 
first six subjects which will be available will 
be the Carolina Turtle Dove, the Florida 
Jay, the Baltimore Oriole, the Black-billed 
Cuckoo, the Boat-Tail and the Pinnated 
Grouse. 

If there are subjects which you would be 
particularly interested in obtaining, we 
would appreciate word from you, and the 
desire of the majority will be considered by 
Andres, Inc., in determining the next selection 
of subjects.—]. H. B. 


Photo by R. T. Peterso 


Warblers at Home —The Parula Warbler and its cano- 
pied cradle of Usnea lichen— Hog 
Island, Maine. 


The rarely photo- 
graphed Bay- breasted 
Warbler {left}, though 
considered something 
of a ‘prize’ on migra- 
tion, is a common 
breeder at the Audu- 
bon Nature Camp 


The common Chestnut- 
sided Warbler {lower 
left} and the not-so- 
common Mourning 


Warbler {lower right} 


Photo by R. T. Pete 


Photo by R. T. Peterson Photo by S. A. Grit 


tnut- 


If you hear what sounds 


like a Chipping Spar- 
row, in the woods, it 
is probably the song of 
the Worm-eating War- 
bler {upper left}. The 
Maryland Yellow- 
throat {upper right} 
is one of the commonest 
victims of the Cowbird. 
{See page 196} 


The Redstart’s nest 

{right} is one of the 

most beautiful built by 
any Warbler 


Photo by S. A. Grimes 


TheY ellow-throated 
Warbler of the South 
{left} often builds its 
nest forty feet up in 
pine trees and, like 
so many of its family, 
is especially prone to 
living on the edges 
of swamps 


The Swainson’s Warbler {below} is a shy denizen 


of southern swamps and river bottoms 


Photo by S. A. Grind 


Photo by R. T. Peterson 


Two Warblers of the northern spruces— The Black- 
throated Green {above} and the Magnolia {below} 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


News from the 
With Photographs by 


A square mile of birds! The endless sound 


bird the sudden roar of 10,000 


of 
pairs of bird-wings; the life and movement of 


VOICes; 


a bird community housing many more than 
ten times 10,000 Ibises alone! 
And at the one entrance to this great bird 
a narrow cut where the muddy 
discernible be 
an Audubon 


metropolis 
water of the river is barely 
tween dense beds of willow 
warden has made his camp ‘“‘so as to com 
mand a full view of the approach.” 

This vast congregation of two species of 
Ibises—in addition to nine other species, 
including Herons, Egrets, Gallinules and 
Limpkins—is typical of reports that have 
come out of Florida all spring 
or otherwise our slogan is more birds, and 


Consciously 


those two words represent the sum and sub- 
stance of this season's results 

A routine report from our Supervisor of 
Southern Sanctuaries, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
contains a stirring account of this immense 
which to our knowledge has been 
for the 


rookery 


established in location 
first time this spring. 


Mr. Sprunt writes as follows: 


its present 


The rookery comes right out to the river shore, 
that is, nests can be seen and counted from the 
boat and touched with an oar. That the rookery is 
a vast proposition was at all times apparent. Birds 
were simply everywhere, in sight among the wil- 
lows, in the air, and standing half hidden, or 
wholly exposed. Curiously enough, all the nests 
are placed very low down. There are none built 
up in the willows at all. The vast majority we 
saw were from a few inches to about a foot and a 
half above water. The very idea of attempting any 
count of this rookery was laughable. It cannot 
possibly be counted from the surface. It would 
take dozens of boats and observers, for it covers 
such a tremendous area that anything but an 
aerial view would be utterly confusing. The nests 
are placed thickly all through the area, virtually 
a square mile of nests 

Of course, at this time half the birds were 
doubtless out feeding. However, it appeared that 
all the White Ibis in Florida and elsewhere were in 
front of us, seen and unseen. I say unseen, but 
they were easily heard. One can see but a short 
distance back among the willows because of the 
denseness, and there is not a shred of dry land 
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Sanctuary Front 
Allan D. Cruickshank 


But sitting in the 
boat and drifting along with the sluggish current, 
one hears the roar of the rookery like the muted 
thunder of a surf upon a distant beach. Not loud, 
not startling, but a steady undertone of continual 
sound, now rising, now falling in a consistent, 


throughout the whole area. 


drumming cadence. It reminded me forcibly of 
those lines of Hervey Allen's in describing the 
sound of the sea upon a beach at some distance: 
“Like a train among the distant hills that always 
passes but is never gone.’’ Truly that is the sound 
of this rookery; it is near yet far, soft yet clear, it 
always passes but is never gone. 

Occasionally we beat on the boat and clapped 
our hands. A cloud of birds would arise nearbv, 
whirl and circle briefly, then drop immediately 
down again among the willows. Many we could 
see standing and which made no effort at all to 
rise. They could not be flushed, they simply sat 
there and looked at us. Now and then a small 
squadron would sail in from high in the sky, and 
sweep majestically down out of sight somewhere 
in that huge cauldron of sound. 


It is to prevent the slaughter of such mag 
nificent bird populations as this that we 
make our appeals for support of the sanctuary 
program. Although this rookery is in an 
isolated area, it would be at the mercy of 
more than one hundred fishermen and 
‘froggers’ who operate in that general vicin 
ity, if it were not for the alert presence of 
our two wardens. 


Mystery of the Glossy Ibis (?) 


The fact that the Glossy Ibis did not ap- 
pear to be thriving and increasing in numbers 
has been of the utmost concern to us in the 
last few years. Therefore, special efforts have 
been made to ascertain the exact status of 
this bird in Florida at the present time. 

The reason for this species’ inability to 
increase has not been apparent. Oscar Bay- 
nard, for many years this Association's 
warden at Orange Lake, examined the food 
of young and adult Glossy Ibises and found 
nothing in the way of an uncommon prefer 
ence. Cutworms, grasshoppers, crayfish, 
and snakes (chiefly moccasins) are numerous 
throughout Florida and other parts of the 
South. The fact that this species has not 
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increased is certainly not due to a lack of 
sufficient food. 

We decided that the first item on a pro- 
gram for the increase of the Glossy Ibis 
should be an inventory of present stock, fol- 
lowed by warden protection. During the 
1936 season, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., aided by 
several of our wardens, made a good start in 
locating additional groups of Glossies. In 
small numbers the species nested, to our 
knowledge, in four locations, all in Florida. 

This year we have the added support of the 
Florida Audubon Society, which has placed a 
special warden on duty to guard one of the 
more important of last season’s nesting- 
places. It is gratifying to learn that an early 
season increase is evident in this colony. 

Flocks of Glossy Ibises have been observed 
this spring at seven possible nesting-places. 
In four of these a start in nest-building has 
already been made, and all four rookeries are 
carefully guarded by Audubon wardens. 
Probably we will find that this is the answer 
to the mystery of the Glossy Ibis. It may be 
assumed that the same successful formula 
will work in the case of this bird, just as it 
has for numerous other species: wardens +- 
wardens = more birds! The present known 
total within Florida exceeds 650 Glossy 
Ibises. This is a far better report than was 
possible one year ago. 


Highway Shooting Continues 


With Florida experiencing another boom 
year, shooting from the highways has be- 
come an increasing threat to wild life. The 
shooting és going on and the danger to birds 
and to aquatic life is considerable. Begin- 
ning in January, our Supervisor of Southern 
Sanctuaries has spent a large part of each 
month through May in the field in Florida. 
His mileage by car, by boat, and by air is an 
impressive total, and the personal contacts 
with men, birds, and situations has been of 
inestimable value. 

In April, along certain highways in the 
southern part of the state, Mr. Sprunt found 
illegal highway shooting broken out like a 
rash. He has written us the following 
comments: 

For the last six miles I counted sixteen parties 
along the shoulder of the road, with rifles. This 
does not by any means represent the total number 


Young American Egret 


of guns, as I only counted a party as one rifle. 
Some groups were small, some were larger; some 
groups had but one rifle, some had several... . | 
saw many shots fired .... Over another stretch 
of twelve miles there were forty-eight parked cars. 
Many people were in evidence on the road shoul- 
ders and on bridges, and in all cases they were 
evidently fishing, except for three parties which 
were armed with rifles. One of these parties occu- 
pied a canoe in the canal along the road. . . an- 
other was on the shoulder, and the third, consist- 
ing of three men, was sitting on the rail of one 
of the bridges... . While stopping at a gasoline 
station I commented on the number of people on 
the road that afternoon and was nt with the 


words, ‘This is a very slack Sunday."’ 


Plans are being worked out which will 
tend to minimize such violations. The 
Association enjoys the coéperation of both 
Federal and local officials in seeking general 
recognition and enforcement of existing 
laws. 


Kissimmee Conditions 


Warden Marvin Chandler has turned in 
his usual job on the Kissimmee Prairie this 
past season. And Chandler's usual job is a 
highly efficient one! During the month of 
March, Lester L. Walsh, of the Association's 
staff, was on the prairie taking motion pic- 
tures of Cranes and Caracaras. In searching 
for a Caracara’s nest favorably situated for 
movie shots, Walsh examined a considerable 
number of cabbage palms, the habitual nest- 
ing-site of this magnificent raptore. Every 
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one of these trees bore the scars of climbing irons or 
had spikes driven into the trunk! In other words, 
they had all been known as nesting-sites and 
scaled by egg-collectors. Not one of these 
nests was ‘collected’ this season, and every 
yearling Caracara that spreads its neophyte’s 
wings over the broad prairie this spring is a 
living tribute to the energy and ability of 
Marvin Chandler 

While the Kissimmee season was an emi- 


nently successful one, it proved to be an off 
Relatively few of these big 


year for Cranes 
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the strange little birds had decided to shift 
en masse from one type of nesting cover to 
another. Thus far only the Owls know why 
this shift was made. Warden Chandler 
guarded this season 18 nesting species of 
birds which we consider it our particular 
duty to protect. 


Great White Heron Improves 
The Great White Heron 
expectations in Florida Bay! As late as the 
middle of April there were 47 pairs of these 


has exceeded 


Young Wood Ibis 


birds attempted to nest, considering the 
total population. To date there have been 
68 pairs reported with eggs or young. Na- 
tives of the Prairie contend that it is not 
unusual for the Cranes to skip a nesting sea- 
son now and then. We cannot vouch for this 
bit of ‘cracker ornithology,’ but it appears 
to be the case this year. 

The Caracara ‘crop’ was large and both the 
Limpkin and Burrowing Owl improved their 
status. For a time it was thought that the 
Owls had dropped off alarmingly, but 
Chandler's patrols eventually revealed that 
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great birds nesting within the territory pa- 
trolled by Warden James Durden. 

Thus far the season has been erratic along 
the southwest coast of Florida. It is believed 
that the great Ibis rookery described earlier 
in this article has drawn its vast numbers 
from the Shark River region below Ever 
glades. The coast wardens are busy, how 
ever, with several smaller nesting concentra 
tions that have made a late start, and are 
keeping in close touch with the activities of 
such species as Roseate Spoonbills and 
Glossy Ibises. 
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A thriving rookery of Spoonbills, Wood 
Ibises, and other birds is safe from distur- 
bance in another part of southern Florida due 
to the day-and-night vigilance of Warden 
Earl Moore. Contrary to expectations, no 
large numbers of nesting ‘Pinks’—as the 
natives call the Spoonbills—have been dis- 
covered in Florida this spring. Early reports 
from our wardens in Texas indicate a very 
successful nesting of Spoonbills on that coast. 
The Texas natives have still another name for 
the Spoonbill that is generally applied along 
their coast. They call them ‘Flamingoes’! 


Warden Don McKay is guarding the inter- 
esting rookery at Orange Lake and takes 
large numbers of visitors from many parts of 
the United States out in his guide-boat. 
Through McKay's efforts the work of the 
Association is brought to the attention of 
thousands of people annually. 

A new warden, H. C. Blanchard, has been 
employed to patrol the Brownsville region of 
Texas in the interest of the rarer birds of that 
unusual area, many of which stand in dire 
need of warden protection. Details of this 
patrol will be reported later.—R. P. A. 


William Louis Abbott Fund Established for 
Sanctuary Maintenance 


The Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary at 
Cape May, N. J., is to benefit by a fund 
established in memory of the late Dr. 
William Louis Abbott, by his sister, Miss 
Gertrude Abbott. Dr. Abbott was a close 
friend of Dr. Stone. 

In commenting on the purpose of this 
$2000 fund, Miss Abbott writes: ‘Dr. 
Abbott loved the great open spaces of our 
West, the mountains of Asia and East Africa, 
the tropic islands with their vegetation, the 
tropic seas, the animal and bird life, the flora 
. . . he loved them best in their natural state 
where least changed by the inroads of man. 
‘Anyone could destroy,’ he would say, ‘none 
could create the smallest thing.’ He col- 
lected for the National Museum and set 
severe tasks for himself which he carried out 


with no thought of personal reward and 
little regard for personal comfort. ‘ 

‘He hated wanton destruction. He wanted 
to preserve that others might enjoy, and was 
interested in and gave support to associations 
for the preservation of nature and wild life. 

‘Tt is because his life work was devoted to 
such objectives that I establish this fund in 
his name which also bears tribute to Dr. 
Witmer Stone of Philadelphia, an old and 
valued friend of my brother, in whose honor 
the wild-life sanctuary at Cape May Point 
is named.”’ 

It seems especially fitting that this memo- 
rial to a life-long friend of wild birds should 
be especially devoted to the protection of one 
of the most persecuted groups—the birds of 


prey. 
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SANCTUARY PROGRESS DEPENDS ON YOU! 


In no phase of this Association's activity 
is assurance of continued maintenance and 
expansion more vital than in the provision 
of warden service at sanctuaries. Many spe- 
cies of beautiful and spectacular birds depend 
accorded 
Audubon 


very directly on the protection 
them in their nesting colonies by 
wardens 

There is no endowment fund devoted 
bulk of the 
money enabling this Association to continue 
this public-spirited work is contributed an- 


nually by generous members and friends who 


Sanctuary Maintenance, the 


appreciate the value of sanctuaries. Success 
means more birds for you and your children 
tO enjoy 

Those who contribute have the satisfac 
tion of sharing in the joy and pride that 
come of constructive work well done. Every 
contribution, no matter how small, helps. 
May we express the hope that all those read 
ing these lines may wish to participate, if 
they have not already done so. We are 
grateful to the following persons for sanc- 
tuary fund contributions since the last issue 


of Birp-Lore went to press 


Mrs. C. H. Abbot, Mrs. John Jay Abbott, Mrs. 
Everett Addoms, Sr., Mrs. Regula W. Albertus, Miss 
Helen T. Albro, Mrs. Charles S. Aldrich, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Clifford B. Allen, Oakes I. Ames, Mrs. 
G. O. Anderson, Miss Kate R. Andrews, Anonymous, 
John Strom Appleby, W. S. Appleton, Mrs. John M. 
Archer, Miss Theresa H. Archibald, Miss Virginia 


Armstrong, Master Elisha Atkins, Mrs. Hugh D. 
Auchincloss, Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.), 
Mrs. Valle Austen, Chas. F. Ayer (Mass.), Chas. F. 
Ayer (N. Y.), Mrs. Dana C. Backus, Mrs. Frederick 


H. Baetjer, Howard Baetjer, Mrs 
Mrs. Arthur D. Baldwin, Roger N. Baldwin, Mrs. W. 
I. Balkam, Mrs. Edward L. Ballard, Mrs. Alvah H. 
Bancroft, Jr., Louis J. Banker, Miss Esther M. Bar- 
low, Mrs. B. G. Barnard, Stanley H. Barrows, Miss 
Bess Bartlett, Dr. Donald C Barton, George Gordon 
Battle, Mrs. W. F. Baxter, Mrs. Edwin Beer, Elliot 
S. Be nedict, Beta Beta Beta (Winthrop College ), 
August Bein, Dewey Bennett, R. Dale Benson, Jr., 
H. V. Berg, Albert Berne, Ben Bernstein, Mrs. F. D. 
Berrien, FE. John Besson, Cecil Billington, Chas. S. 
Bird, Jr., Miss Maria FE. Blakiston, Mrs. Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, I. Block, Mrs. Stephen N. Bond, 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, Miss Anna C. Bowen, A. C. 
Bradley, Mrs. Chas. H. Bredin, Mrs. Duncan Kenner 
Brent, Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster, Mrs. Frederick 
Brooks, Mrs. Wm. T. Brooks, Mrs. Addison Brown, 
Miss Anna E. Brown, John J. Brown, Samuel Houston 
Brown, Mrs. William Clark Brown, Mrs. Willard H. 
Brownson, Frank Bruen, Mrs. W. Buckner, Lt. Col. 
Marshall Bullitt, M. J. Burelbach, 


Anita M. Baldwin, 


E. L. Bull, Mrs. 
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Dr. Edgar Burke, Mrs. Ella F. Burnham, Mrs. J. H. 
Ten Eyck Burr, R. B. Burrowes, Miss Belle Burton, 
Richard H. Cabell 3d, Miss Dorothy W. Caldwell, 


Miss Annie a Call, Miss Alice L. Carlisle, Rob 
ert Carson, T. Carter, Mrs. C. P. Case, R. C. 
Caskey, Dr. Wm. P. C aton, Edward L. Chalif, Miss 
Elizabeth K. Ch: upman, Mrs. Walter G. Chard, 


Joshua C. Chase, Mrs. B. Frank Clapp, Dr. DeWitt S. 
Clark, Grenville Clark, Mrs. FE. A. S. Clarke, Morton 
Claster, Mrs. Chas. E.. Clift, and Mrs. H. Clovis. 

Also F. J. Clowes, Walter H. Cluett, Mrs. George W. 
Clyde, Mrs. Charles K. Cobb, Miss Elizabeth Coll 
ingwood, Miss Clara Collord, H. B. Conover, John N. 
Conyrgham 3d, Miss Jane J. Cook, Amory Coolidge, 
Miss M. Rosamond Coolidge, James Fenimore Coo 
per, Eben F. Corey, Jas. Cosbey, Mrs. T. D. Covel, 
Miss Carrie L. Covell, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, Mrs. 

A. Crane, Miss Marie B. Cremer, Mrs. Chas. A. 
C riqui, Miss Cora C. C rompton, W. Redmond Cross, 


James F. Curtis, Miss Harriet Alma Cummings, ‘. 
H. W. Cushing, Mrs. H. E. Cushman, Miss M. 
Dana, 7 Annie S. Daniel, Mrs. Richard E. Daniel 
son, Jay N . Darling, A. M. Davis, Waters S. Davis, 
Mrs. Ambrose Day, Mrs. Mary C. Delano, Mrs. 
David Demarest, Edwin H. Denby, Dr. Rudolph 


Denig, Mrs. Frank Denzer, Thomas C. Desmond, 
Walter Evans Devereux, Mrs. Wm. Carter Dickerman, 
Mrs. Chas. D. Dickey, Richard L. Dobie, M. Hartley 
Dodge, V. K. Dodge, Mrs. Malcolm Donald, Archi- 
bald Douglas, Mrs. George Drexel, Mrs. B. Dreyfuss, 
Goddard DuBois, Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, Wm. H. 
Ducharme, Mrs. Sarah H. Dudley, Mrs. S. Naudain 
Duer, Mrs. Caroline A. Dunham, J. Edward Durham, 
Jr., Mrs. Frank J. Dutcher, Miss Lucia K. Dwight, 
Miss Margarettee D. Dwight, Elon H. Eaton Bird 
Club (Geneva, N. Y.), Mrs. James A. Eddy, Chas. G. 
Edmonds, Mrs. John Worth Edmonds, Ernest A. 
Edwards, Elgin (Il].) Audubon Society, Mrs. Howard 
Elliott, H. N. Elliott, Mrs. Augustus Van Horne Ellis, 
Miss Elizabeth Elmer, Guy ew J. A. Emery, 
The Misses L. J. a G. Emery, T. Empie, Me 
Helen E. Endicott, Gen. William Ennis, Mrs. F. H. 
Erbacher, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Augustine W. Faloek” 
Mrs. C. S. Estabrook, Wm. Bacon Evans, Frederic 
Ewing, Mrs. C. G. Fall, Mrs. Blanche R. Farber, W. 
S. Farish, Colvin Farley, Mrs. W. S. Farnham, Mrs. 
C. L. Farnsworth, Miss Anne FE. Farrington, Mrs. A. 
L. Farwell, Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, Mrs. D. B. Fay, 


Mrs. Chas. A. Ferry, Stanley Field, - Mary 
Findlay, Miss Elizabe th W. Fishe Tr, Mrs. F. T. F isher, 
Mrs. Richard T. Fisher, Miss Stella Foremz in, Miss 


Ralph Fk ‘owler, 
Franck, Clay 
Childs Frick, 


Annie G. Foster, Mrs. A.C Foster, 

Miss Harriet W. Frishmuth, Ernst T. 

ton FE. Freeman, Childs Frick, Mrs. 
Mrs. Charles S. Frost, Mrs. N. A. Frost, Mrs. Homer 
, Philip B. Gale, Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Miss 
Garis, Mrs. FE. Palmer 
Otto William 
Joseph E. 


Gage 
Sara ah D. Gardiner, Miss Sue F. 
Gavit, J. P. Gavit, James Geddes, Jr., 
Geist, Bancroft G he rardi, Paul C. Gifford, 
Gilbert, Mrs. P. L. Godchaux. 

Also Mrs. M. D. Goodman, Mrs. Chas. B. Gordon, 
John K. Gore, Mrs. Harding Gow, Mrs. Carl E. Gram 
mer, Charles L. Gray, Miss Ethel M. Gray, Mrs. D.S. 
Cnmenia, Henry V. Greenough, Miss Elizabeth 

Griffiths, Mrs. Clement A. Griscom, Ludlow Griscom, 


Mss Catherine R. Griswold, Mrs. Cecelia Mann 
Grossman, Mrs. S. A. Guiberson, Jr., Alden H. 
Hadley, Miss Florence Hague, Mrs. F. M. Haines, 
Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club, Mrs. Wm. F. Ham, 


Mrs. George Hamilton, Mrs. C. H. Hampton, Mrs, 
Chas. J. Hardy, Miss Marjorie S. Harrington, Mrs. 
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W. F. Harrington, Miss Elizabeth Harris, Rev. John 
U. Harris, Judge O. F. Hartman, Mrs. W. vga 
Mrs. Coburn Haskell, John H. Hawley, Miss M. 
Hayes, Dr. Mary A. Heard, J. M. Heiser, Jr., emeed 
Helsel, Mrs. Robert M. Hillas, Miss Sylvia R. Hill- 
house, Mrs. C. Hoening, Harry L. Hoffman, Mrs. 
Charles B. Holladay, Mrs. C. W. Holton, Mrs. Fran- 
cis T. Homer, Mrs. Horace M. Houser, Miss M. 
Hudnutt, Mrs. Henry M. Hume, Miss Louisa Hunne- 
well, Mrs. Fred S. Hunter, Mrs. N. S. Hunting, Miss 
Amy Low Huntington,, Mrs. George Huntington, 
A. S. Hutchins, Mrs. Francis N. Iglehart, Mrs. Wm. 
IIsley, A. S. Ingalls, Jr., Irvington-on-Hudson (N. Y.) 
Garden Club, Curtis E. Iversen, Henry Jackson, Jr., 
Mrs. T. G. Jackson, Dr. Henry "Barton Jacobs, Mrs. 
James M. Jacques, Mrs. Palmer H. Jadwin, Laurence 
K. Jennings, Mrs. Oliver G. Jennings, Stephen E. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. C. H. Jones, Miss Helen L. Jones, Howard 
Jones, Mrs. R. V. Jones, Junior Audubon Club 
(Nacinone” Mass.), Edward D. Keith, Miss Olga Kelly, 
Leon Kelso, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Warren Kinney, 
FE. B. Kirk, Miss Adelaide M. Kittredge, C. M ahlon 
Kline, Harry E. Knight, Daniel E. Koshland, Dryden 
user 
Also Mrs. Henry R. Labouisse, George H. Lackner, 
Mrs. R. R. Laidlaw, Mrs. W. G. Langdon, Charles D. 
Lanier, Miss Katherine Latta, Miss Alice D. Laugh- 
lin, Ledlie I. Laughlin, Miss Mary B. Lawrence, Ed- 
ward B. Lee, Mrs. Edward Y. LeF* evre, Mrs. William 
R. Leigh, Mrs. Josiah Letchworth, Edward H. Levis, 
Rev. Arthur F. Lewis, Mr. A. N. Lewis, Mrs. Frederic 
W. Lincoln, M. A. Linton, Major A. R. Livingston, 
Carlos Lobo, R. J. Longstreet, Miss Catherine Lord, 
Mrs. John C. Lord, S. C. Loveland, Miss Grace G. 
Lyman, Miss Mabel Lyman, Dr. K. R. McAlpin, 
Mrs. Robert H. McCarter, Miss Lucy E. McCook, 
L. McCormick-Goodhart, Dr. R. McCurdy (in 
memoriam), Herbert McDermott, Bernarr Macfad- 
den, Mrs. Holden McGinley, Mrs. Arthur McGraw, 
Robert T. McKee, Mrs. Irving McKesson, Mrs. W. 
K. McKittrick, Huntington McLane, Mrs. H. T. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Warner McLaughlin, Miss Fannie 
McLellan, Chas. S. McVeigh, Miss Ada S. MacDon- 
ald, Mr. and Mrs. John B. Maddock, E. John Magnin, 
Mrs. J. W. Magruder, Mrs. Rose Planet Mainzer, C. 
D. Mallory, Mrs. J. H. Manheimer, Mrs. Ralph P. 
Manning, Mrs. L. C. Marshall, Mrs. Grace D. Mason, 
Miss Hope Mathewson, Mrs. E. A. Matthiessen, Miss 
Antonia C, Maury, Miss J. Alice Maxwell, Mrs. John 
A. Mayer, Mrs. W. M. Mayes, Dr. Edwin P. May- 
nard, Jr., Mrs. Frederick G. Mead, S. M. Meeker, 
Mrs. Henry von L. Meyer, Charles T. Miller, Miss 
Edith M. Miller, Dr. Harry East Miller, Dr. W. I. 
Mitchell, “ A. Monroe, Mrs. Dave H. Morris, F. 
W. Morris, Jr., John A. Morris, Mrs. T. E. Morris, 
Alva ~ tam ay Miss Marion F. Morrison, Col. F. J. 
Morrow, Rev. Glenn Tilley Morse, Mrs. John B. 
Mott, Miss M. Mathilde Mourraille, E. W. Mudge, 
Jr., Carl L. Muller, Dr. Eugene F ‘dmund Murphey, 
Mrs. J. F. Murray, Dr. J. J. Murray, A. L. Myrland. 
Also Miss Margaret Neale, Mrs. H. A. Neeb, W. F. 
Nelson, Miss Julia M. Neppert, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Nice, Mrs. George Nichols, Mrs. Chas. D. Norton, 
Lewis Nusbaum, Dr. Robert N. Nve, The Gustav 
Oberlaender Foundation, Inc., Cardinal W. H. 
O'Connell, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, S. I. Oesterreicher, 
Crispin Oglebay, George O'Neill, Harry = Oppen- 
heimer, Miss Mabel M. Osborne, Mrs. George R. 
Packard, Royce Paddock, Mrs. G. S. Paine, Thos. 
Jessup Pancoast, Miss Linda H. Pancoast, Mrs. 
William N. Parker, Edward Parks, Miss Harriet T. 
Parsons, Mrs. Wilbert H. Parsons, Pasadena (Calif.) 
Audubon Society, Miss Edith M. Patch, Mrs. Chas. 
1. Payson, Mrs. Langdon Pearse, Donald Culross 
Peattie, S. Morris Pell, Mrs. Arthur E. Perrine, 


Henry A. Pershing, Miss Isabel Peters, Miss Julia C. 
Peterson, Miss Helen F. Pettes, Miss Elizabeth W 
Pharo, W. E. Phelps, Dr. A. D. Peirce, Mrs. Hermann 
G. Place, qe" Doris A. Plapp, Miss Margaretta Poe, 
Mrs. Wm. Polk, Mrs. Mabel E. Pond, Willard 
Pope, Charles H. Porter, Mrs. H. Hobart Porter. F. 
H. Pough, Richardson Pratt, Dr. Nora Rager, Miss 
Leila R. Ramsdell, Miss Lillian Randall, Mrs. Howard 
Reifsnyder, Mrs. W. B. Reilly, Harry L. Rhodes, Mrs. 
Auguste Richard, Miss Elvine Richard, Lawrence 
Richey, Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon Society, Charles 
Ripley, G. Brinton Roberts, Miss Johnnie Roberts, 
Mrs. Carrie Martin Robinson, Chas. L. Robinson, 
Miss Hattie B. Robinson, Miss Emily N. Rochester, 
Miss E. S. Rockwell, Miss A. Leontine Rodewald, 
Mrs. F. L. Rodewald, Miss Elizabeth F. Roe, Mrs. 
J. B. Roessing, Mrs. F. W. Rompf, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley H. Rood, Edwin A. Rosenberg, T. Edward 
Ross, Miss E. A. Rossmassler, Mrs. Walter N. 
Rothschild, Mrs. E. H. monn Miss Caroline Row- 
land, Mrs. Geo. D. Rumsey, Miss Miriam Sachs, Mrs. 
Agnes G. Sanborn, Savanni ah (Ga.) Audubon Society . 
Ernest ——s Miss Emma L. Schirmer, Dr. A. 
Schlieker, Dr. Carl Alois Schwarze, Emil se 
haupt, Geo. E. Scott, G. G. Scott, Miss Lida F. Scott, 
Oliver K. Scott, Chas. B. Sears, Mrs. Philip S. Sears, 
Seattle (Wash.) Aububon Society, Mrs. George W. 
Seligman, F. G. Shaible, Mrs. Louis A. Shaw, Mrs. 
Harrison T. Sheldon, Miss Marguerite D. Shepard, 
C. W. Shoemaker, Mrs. R. Siedenburg, Jr., H. J. 
Slocum, Mrs. Alexander H. Smith, Mrs. Annie F. 
Smith, Mrs. C. Morton Smith, Mrs. PF. Morton Smith, 

Mrs. Flora C. Smith, George C. M. Smith, Mrs. 
Wikoff Smith, Harry Snyder, Dr. Fred W. Solley, Dr. 
George N. J. Sommer, Southwest Bird Study Club 
(Calif.), Gabriel Sovulewski, Dr. F. G. Speck, Mrs. 
T. M. Spelman, Col. A. A. Sprague, George Spring- 
meyer, Harold B. Stabler, Mrs. Earle W. Stamm, Mrs. 
Paul Starrett, Chauncey ’Stifiman, Robert H. Storer, 
Mrs. C. H. Stout, Henry C. Stribling, Edward W. 
Strong, Mrs. Robert Struthers, Jr., Mr. Clinton 
9a me Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Study Club, 
Dr. EF. L. Sutton, Miss M. R. Sutton, ‘ex R. Swan, 
a E dich Fe Swett, Miss Gertrude $ S. Taber, H. F. 

Falbot, Jr., Mrs. Walter H. Tappan, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Tasheira, Mrs. Louise F. Tate, Mrs. J. M. R. Taylor, 
Miss Marcia I. Taylor, W. A. Taylor, Miss Annie B. 
Temple, A. G. Thacher, Mrs. Mary H. Thatcher, 
Mrs. E. L. Thayer, Mrs. Robert H. Thayer, Ethan W. 
Thompson, Ernest Tiedtke, Miss Alice A. Todd, I. C. 
Tomlinson, Miss Elizabeth Towner, Miss Florence M. 
Toye, Mrs. Alfred M. Tozzer, Mrs. Spencer Turner, 
Mrs. S. A. Upham, J. R. Van Brunt, Miss Margaret 
Vanderbilt, F. A. Van Dyke, Henry G. Vaughan, Mrs. 
;. E. Vincent, B. L. von Jarchow, Mrs. Hannah T. 
Vosper. 

And Robert Walcott, re Hannah B. Walsh, 
Joseph E. Walworth, Miss A.S. Ward, Artemis Ward, 
Jr., Frank M. Warren, Mrs. James S. Watson, Dr. L. 
M. Waugh, Orlando Weber, Mr. and Mrs. Laurence 
J. Webster, Mrs. Francis Welch, Miss Ellen L. 
Wentworth, D. B. Wentz, Jr., West Chester (Pa.) 
Bird Club, Mrs. Theodore Weston, Edward S. Weyl, 
Miss Mary C. Wheelwright, Mrs. J. C. White, Dr. 
W. L. Whittemore, Mrs. F. L. Wilcox, Mrs. Frank G. 
Wild, Daniel Willard, William B. Willcutt, Mrs. D. 
W. Williams, Dr. Edward R. Mat ye George F. 
Williams, Harold C. Wilson, Miss F. Mabel Winchell, 
F. H. Wipperman, Anthony W. Wolff, Genl. R. 
Wood, Mrs. S. Ella Woodcock, Mrs. R. B. Wesddiea, 
Charles A. Woods, Mrs. George Woodward, Ed- 
ward Woolman, Mrs. Richard Woolworth, Dana 
Bruce Wotkyns, Mrs. H. P. Wright, Mrs. J. M. 
Wulfing, Miss Helen Young, Fred R. Zimmerman, 
Miss Marie Zimmermann, Mrs. Elsie A. Zinsmeister. 
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Boy Scouts, Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girl Leaders to 
Have Audubon Camp Scholarships 


Three leaders from the Girl Scouts, three 
from the Camp Fire Girls, and three out- 
standing Boy Scouts of Eagle rank from 
northeast and southeast regions are to be 
granted scholarships at the Audubon Nature 
Camp this summer. The campers will be 
selected by the executives of each of the 
organizations involved, upon recommenda 
tion by various district leaders. Education, 
personality, ability, interest in nature work, 
potential value as future nature instructors, 
and leadership experience are among the 
criteria upon which campers will be chosen. 


The scholarships are to be awarded as a 
means of further extending the influence of the 
training given at the camp, and they have 
been enthusiastically endorsed by the three 
organizations whose members will benefit 
Five scholarships have already been under 
written by members of the Audubon Associ 
ation, but funds are still sought for the 
remaining four. It is hoped that anyone 
especially interested in nature education 
among young people, who is able to support 
this important work, will do it. Each 
scholarship costs $50. 


HAWK CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN 


On the two following pages are reproduced 
the latest piece of material prepared by our 
Persecuted Species Department. It combines 
one of Mr. Peterson's flight-pattern identifi- 
cation charts with a new graphic presenta- 
tion of the food habits of our common 
Hawks, as revealed by the research of the 
U. S. Biological Survey. A sheet has also 
been prepared on western Hawks. 

The Hawk-conservation campaign, in- 
volving, as it must if it is to be effective, the 
influencing of some 7,000,000 hunters, and 
an equal number of farmers, ranchers, and 
others, has long needed some such concise, 
authoritative piece of literature for wide- 
spread distribution. An original edition of 
100,000 has been printed in 8'% x 11-inch size, 
and it is to be hoped that every Association 
member, and others who are interested, will 
undertake to see that as complete a coverage 
as possible is obtained among sportsmen’s 
organizations and farmer groups 

The Hawk-protection problem today is 
critical to a degree that has not been true be- 
fore. Since 1893, when Fisher's work on the 
Hawks and Owls of the United States and 
their relation to agriculture, was published, 
informed naturalists have sought to educate 
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the people of this country on Hawks, and to 
stop the senseless and wasteful destruction of 
these beautiful birds of preponderately useful 
habits, from man’s point of view. That these 
efforts have been largely ineffective is all too 
obvious to anyone who has noted the 
marked decrease in numbers of all species in 
the last decade. With such species as the 
Kites, the Condor, the Bald Eagle, and Duck 
Hawk gone from the greatest part of their 
former range, and one—the Condor—on the 
brink of extinction, the situation calls for 
intensive efforts. With all too few people 
yet realizing the loss that we would suffer if 
the present trend continues, it is essential 
that everyone who is interested in these fine 
birds, not merely passively, but actively, 
campaign on their behalf. 

Get a supply of ‘What Hawks Eat,’ ‘Enter 
Hawk—Exit Mouse,’ and the Hawk and 
Owl posters, and see that everyone in your 
town, your county, and your state knows 
the true facts about these birds. The preju- 
dice against Hawks, which, because it is 
based on ignorance, can be overcome, repre 
sents a challenge of real magnitude to those 
who enjoy our wild birds and are willing to 


fight in their behalf. —R. H. P. 
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EASTERN HAWKS—What They Look Like in the Air 


Atlantic Coast West to the Great Plains All Birds Drawn to Same Scale 


HAWK CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN 
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Some of These Hawks Are Among Our Most Useful Birds 
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Our Wildlife is in Your Hands 
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MINNESOTA TEACHER, NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
STUDENTS, ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 


Unprecedented Number of Contestants 


The winner of the first prize for teachers 
free tuition for two weeks at the Audubon 
Nature Camp, and the Gold Audubon Medal 

in the 1936 Audubon Essay Contest, is 
Miss Rose M. Schmidt, of Ely, Minn. The 
first prize in the group of pupils in Grades 
VII and above, was won by Miss Jean Helen 
Dorchak, Academy of Mt. St. Ursula, New 
York; because she lives in New York, she 
has chosen, in place of the all-expense tour 
to the city, the cash prize of $25. She will 
also be awarded the Audubon Gold Medal at 
the annual meeting, October, 1937. The 
first prize in the first to sixth grades group, 
$25 in cash, and the Audubon Gold Medal, 
goes to Clementine Tedesco, of Morristown, 
N. J. Other prize-winners are listed below. 

Unusual interest was displayed in the 
Junior Audubon Essay Contest this year. 
There were three hundred and eighty-one 
essays received from Junior Club members, 
and 53 from teachers. The topic ‘Should We 
Protect Hawks?’ started the Clubs off on a 
subject which gave them a good chance for 
research. Obviously, much of what they 
learned was contrary to their former ideas, 
and those of the people of the community. 
The essays clearly show that the writing of 
many of them must have been preceded by 
much verbal argument and reasoning with 
people who still had the old prejudices 
against Hawks. As a result of this, the 
average quality was very high, and those 
who placed had real competition. 

It was interesting to observe that the 
arguments were in most cases confined to 
food-habit study results. The essays also 
brought out very clearly the almost com- 


plete failure on the part of teachers, and 
therefore pupils, to grasp the basic ecolog- 
ical principles that underlie the orderly 
functioning of the complicated outdoor 
world. All the interplay among species, 
mutual interdependencies, and the long com 
plex food-chains that support the great vari 
ety of forms now living seemed to escape the 
contestants. That all life ultimately depends 
on the plant-cells that, alone, possess the 
ability to create food from the basic raw 
materials of the inorganic world, seemed, 
also, not to be understood. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: 

Mrs. Nell Lively Dunaway, of Lawton, 
Okla., second prize for teachers—a Silver 
Audubon Medal and a pair of 8 x 24 binoc- 
ulars; Mr. C. G. Heberer, Ills., third prize 
a Bronze Audubon Medal and ‘Bird Por- 
traits in Color’ by T. S. Roberts. 

In the contest for Grades VII and up group, 
the second prize, a Silver Audubon Medal 
and a pair of 8 x 24 binoculars, was won by 
Dorothy Gibson of Marshfield, P. E. I., 
Canada, and the third prize, consisting of a 
Bronze Audubon Medal and ‘A Field Guide 
to the Birds’ went to Malcolm Jollie, Rocky 
River, Ohio. 

Winners in the Grades I to VI group were 
Clementine Tedesco, Morristown, N.J., who 
carried off the first prize of a Gold Audubon 
Medal and $25 in cash; Norma Stamper, of 
Lansing, Mich., who took the second prize 
of a Silver Audubon Medal and a pair of 
8 x 24 binoculars; and Alice Leach, of Morris 
town, N. J., recipient of the third prize, a 
Bronze Audubon Medal and a complete set 
of Audubon Bird Cards. 


Should We Protect Hawks? 


A PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY 


They follow Nature in their desires, carrying them no farther than she directs, and leaving 


off at the point at which excess would grow troublesome. 


-ADDISON. 


By Jean Helen Dorchak 


From the lips of the would-be sportsman, 
the greedy pot-hunter, the avaricious am- 
munition dealer, the imported gamekeeper, 


and the culpably ignorant farmer an em- 


phatic ‘No’ would be the reply to the above 


question. The besetting sin of the would- 
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be sportsman is vanity. His crowning glory 
is the number of his trophies, be they the 
bodies of friends or foes. The greedy pot- 
hunter cloaks his base vice under the neces- 
sity for food. But no longer does this 
argument apply, for game, as a source of 
food, is negligible. Besides, is there not too 
much food in our country? Has not the 
farmer been paid to reduce his crops? Many 
gunners shoot Hawks in the off-season for 
‘target practice.’ Such killing increases 
game, they say. How blind is their greed! 
They wantonly kill the birds that protect 
the coveted prize. The public has been misled 
by false propaganda promulgated by sports- 
men's associations and magazines which have 
the full support of the avaricious ammunition 
dealers. They spread abroad, with tremendous 
success, the preposterous idea that Hawks are 
responsible for the present game scarcity. 
Every bird, no matter how rare or beauti- 
ful, that is known to eat another bird, even 
if such an act is only occasional and is more 
than compensated for by the destruction of 
economically harmful creatures, is doomed 
to death by licensed gunners armed with 
weapons of high efficiency. It is an insult 
to the American people to permit our largest 
and most interesting native birds to be 
called ‘vermin’—a name which signifies con- 
tempt and hatred. Many of our game-farms 
are under the administration of imported 
keepers who employ the ‘vermin-control’ 
method which has decimated the Hawks, 
Owls, and Kites of the British Isles. Art 
most game-farms Hawks are killed at all 
times without regard to species or damage 
done. It is a well-known biological law 
that the introduction of a non-native species, 
if successful, is bound to be followed by the 
disappearance of some native species. Con- 
servationists believe the Pheasant to bea dan- 
gerous competitor of our native game birds. 
The farmer's creed regarding Hawks is: 
‘The only good Hawk is a dead Hawk.’ 
There are only six species of Hawks that are 
ever seriously injurious to small birds, game, 
or poultry. Is the farmer capable of dis- 
tinguishing them from the thirty-two bene- 
ficial species mentioned in “The Hawks of 
North America’? Can his inexperienced eye 
determine whether the Hawk that soars so 
majestically over his fields be friend or foe? 
Field identification of Hawks is difficult, 
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but it is possible if one learns to look for 
certain definite characteristics. Dr. A. K. 
Fisher's scientific study of the feeding habits 
of 2690 birds has proved that, taken as a 
whole, the Raptors are the best friends of 
the farmer and the sportsman, for they pre- 
serve immense quantities of grain, thousands 
of forest trees, and innumerable nests of 
game-birds, by destroying the animals that 
eat the grain, girdle the trees, and devour 
the eggs and young of game-birds. 

The alarming decrease of our Hawks is 
due solély to man’s influence. Their breed- 
ing-places have been invaded by the spread 
of cultivation; high-powered ammunition 
has spread destruction; the fiendish pole 
traps have cruelly destroyed thousands of 
innocent victims; the eradication of rodent 
pests through the use of poisons has defeated 
its own purpose by the slaughter of the very 
Hawks which are their natural enemies; the 
offering of bounties and the sponsoring of 
‘vermin-shoots’ have resulted in the killing 
of many beneficial species. The establish- 
ment of the Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary and Hawk Mountain Sanctuary is a 
tremendous stride towards the conservation 
of these persecuted and maligned birds 

However, this is not enough to prevent 
their extinction. There must be a sane and 
national policy of Hawk-protection while 
they are still common. Nature lovers, who 
greatly outnumber hunters, should band 
together and demand that hunting for sport, 
except under rigid restrictions, should be 
forbidden; that only those who can distin- 
guish the harmful from the beneficial Hawks 
be given a license, and that treating as 
‘vermin’ some of the most interesting and 
precious members of our native avifauna 
shall become impossible. In other words, 
that the protection of wild life will be real 
and not nominal. 

The facts we have learned are: first, the 
Hawks, because of a long and deep-seated 
prejudice, are treated as ‘vermin’; second, 
that only a small number of Hawks are 
harmful and the harm they do is negligible; 
third, they preserve the balance of nature 
by destroying innumerable injurious rodents 
and noxious insects; fourth, their esthetic 
value is not likely to be overlooked or for- 
gotten, and though it cannot be evaluated 
in dollars it is very real to a great number of 


CAPACITY ATTENDANCE EXPECTED AT NATURE CAMP 


people; fifth, the beneficial Hawks are 
rapidly decreasing in numbers. 

Because wild life is the heritage of all to 
enjoy and not to possess, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should adopt and enforce the sane 
policies of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies on shooting and control. 
Let us, the Junior members of this public- 
spirited Association, be the ‘Paul Reveres’ 


not to warn the Americans of the coming of 
the enemy, but that the enemy is in their 
midst in the guise of sportsmen, hunters, 
ammunition dealers, and gamekeepers, and 
unless they jump to their standards immedi- 
ately, a precious inheritance, the Hawks, 
will cease to exist, except as stuffed speci- 
mens in our museums. Legislation without 
popular support is worthless. 


Capacity Attendance Expected at Nature Camp 


Names of Staff Announced 


It looks like capacity enrollment at the 
Audubon Nature Camp this summer, as more 
than 100 have already enrolled, including 18 
who attended in 1936. Most of the enrollees 
for the first two weeks, beginning June 11, 
are camp counselors, and the initial program 
will be developed especially for them. 

Thus far, besides eastern states and New 
England, campers have enrolled from Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Georgia, Florida, Maryland, 
Ohio, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 

An outstanding feature last year was the 
quality of the staff, and the majority will be 
back this season, including Camp Director 
Carl W. Buchheister, now Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
and Mrs. Buchheister, who again will. be 
dietitian. Marine life observations will once 
more be led by Mr. Gerard Pomerat; methods 
of teaching nature appreciation will again 
be explored under the guidance of Miss 
Dorothy Treat; bird-study will be led by Mr. 
Allan D. (‘‘Get-your-feet-on-the-ground!"") 
Cruickshank, assisted by Mr. Joseph M. 
Cadbury, who was one of the most popular 
campers last year. Mr. Cadbury, who 
teaches at the Germantown Friends School, 
is a member of the Delaware Valley Orni- 
thological Club, and an excellent all-round 
naturalist. Captain Davis, supported by Orel 
Teel, will again be commodore of the fleet of 
boats. 

A veteran of Admiral Byrd's Second Ant- 
arctic Expedition, Dr. Alton A. Lindsey, will 
this year have charge of plant-life instruc- 
tion. Dr. Lindsey, after taking his B.S. 
degree at Allegheny College, completed his 
gtaduate work at Cornell University. Be- 
sides his work as vertebrate zodlogist with 
the Byrd Expedition, he has served six 


months as ranger naturalist with the National 
Park Service. The result of his mamma- 
logical studies in the antarctic is reported in 
the current issue of the Journal of Mammalogy, 
and readers of The Auk know of his interesting 
ornithological work reported on in collabo- 
ration with Paul Siple. He has recently been 
acting as a graduate assistant in the depart- 
ment of botany at Cornell. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Caster, who will instruct 
in insect life, is also a Cornell graduate with 
A.B., M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. He is a 
member of several scientific societies, and 
has traveled widely in the United States and 
Canada. He has published numerous scien- 
tific papers, and has had much practical 
experience teaching and leading field investi- 
gations. He is on the staff of the museum of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

The nurse at camp, this year, will be Miss 
Reba B. Wingate, of Boston. After gradua- 
tion by the Faulkner Hospital, Boston, Miss 
Wingate studied at Columbia University, and 
has been engaged in district nursing and pub- 
lic health work in the East and California. 

The dormitories at the camp have been 
provided with screens that will give enroll- 
ees greater privacy. The Puffin, this year, 
will put out to sea with a new and more 
powerful engine. 

Those who may be interested in attending 
this year's camp are urged to act as soon as 
possible, in order that they may not be 
disappointed. An advertisement, elsewhere 
in this issue, gives information as to costs. 
An especially fine account of the camp by 
Mrs. W. V. Bingham, with excellent photo- 
graphs, was recently published in Natural 
History. Reprints are available, on request. 
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Bird-Protection Starts in Puerto Rico 
By T. Gilbert Pearson 


With photographs by the Author 


Cartagena Lagoon which, it is hoped, may become a bird sanctuary 


The Legislature of Puerto Rico recently 
enacted a bird- and game-protective law 
which, with great profit, might be adopted 
by all the other West Indian and the Central 
American governments. It clothes its De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce with 
full authority to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions regarding the taking of wild birds. As 
among the most influential officials of Puerto 
Rico there are those who desire to stop the 
exploitation of the wild life of the island, we 
may soon be able to report some radical legal 
changes beneficial to the birds. 

The enactment of this law was very largely 
due to the interest and energetic activity of 
J. Adger Smyth of the Insular Government. 
For some time it had been my privilege to 
collaborate with Mr. Smyth in the prepara- 
tion of the bill, and in San Juan I accom- 
panied him to the offices of Insular officials 
and to the Capitol for consultations in the 
interests of the measure. 

At the present time, and until the regula- 
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tions go into effect under the new law, mi 
gratory wild Ducks can be shot over a 4- 
months’ period. In the United States their 
shooting is permitted for only 30 days. 
Rails, Gallinules, Gulls, Terns, Night 
Herons, as well as Yellow-legs, Plovers, 
Turnstones and other shore-birds, for the 
killing of many of which there is provided a 
fine of $500 per bird in the United States, can 
be shot in Puerto Rico without any bag- 
limit or other legal restrictions, from 7 to 
8 months. Vultures, Hawks, and Owls have 
long been legally specified as injurious to 
agriculture. 

For some weeks in March and until the 
middle of April I enjoyed the almost con 
stant companionship of Mr. Smyth in all 
parts of Puerto Rico, where together we 
studied and gathered data on the killing and 
the trapping of wild birds, visited all lagoons 
that gave promise of being good places for 
sanctuaries, and interviewed numerous promi- 


nent people. 


BIRD-PROTECTION STARTS IN PUERTO RICO 


Everywhere we found Mockingbirds in 
cages, a pitiful remnant of the great numbers 
of young annually taken from the nests in 
attempts to rear them by hand. It appears 
there is some small profit to be made by such 
trafic. We were asked as much as $10 for 
good singers. The beautiful Euphonia is 
captured and sold as a cage-bird for 75 cents 
a pair. 

Apparently, it has long been the custom 
for men to shoot any kind of bird that takes 
their fancy, and it would seem that only the 
high cost of ammunition has prevented the 
extermination of birds on ‘this beautiful 
island. 

The new law also permits the establish- 
ment of bird sanctuaries by Insular authority, 
and we are working on some very definite 
plans to take full advantage of this provision. 

In bird-protection, Puerto Rico will, I be- 
lieve, quickly take the lead of all the coun- 
tries in America washed by the sapphire seas 
of the tropics. 

During the weeks I recently worked in 
Puerto Rico, I enjoyed the hearty support 
and co6peration of Governor Blanton Win- 
ship, and also was entertained and aided in 
many ways by Acting Governor Robert 
Herrick, while in the Virgin Islands. These 


A roadside vendor of native birds 


gentlemen exhibited a most friendly in- 
terest in the plans of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation to advance 
the work of wild-life conservation in the 
West Indies. 


Motion Picture Films Available 


Bird subjects in motion pictures are proba- 
bly more scarce than any other popular 
subject known, due, no doubt, to the great 
amount of time and patience required to get 
such movies. 

However, the Film and Photo Department 
at the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties has assembled a considerable motion 
picture library on this subject, as described 
in a recent leaflet 

Also included in this leaflet is the special 


announcement and itemized list of the new 
series of Living Natural History Motion 
Pictures which are the product of Raymond 
L. Ditmars, curator of mammals and reptiles 
at the New York Zoo. 

The production of this series covered a 
period of fifteen years, and the films are en- 
dorsed by educators of both America and 
Europe. They teem with the fascination of 
animal life from all parts of the world. These 
are silent films, in 16 mm. size.—D. F. 


A Correction 


The title under the beautiful photograph 
by S. A. Grimes, page 137, March-April 
Birp-Lore, should, of course, have read 


Florida Barred Owl, instead of Florida Barn 
Owl. We apologize to Mr. Grimes and to 
our readers for this error. 
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Arizona University Regents Provide Car for Audubon 
Bighorn Sheep Research 


Audubon Associa 
Vorhies, 


Word has reached the 
tion offices, from Dr. Charles T 
that the Board of Regents of the University 
of Arizona has provided a motor car to be 
used in pursuing the Desert Mountain Sheep 
Research Project 

The University has purchased a new Reo 
A. A. Nichol, who 
is executing the project, as the most suitable 
for his The 
spent a considerable sum equipping the car 


pick-up, selected by Mr 


purpose University has also 


It has been built up so as to give storage 
spaces on both sides, accessible from the 
outside, and on top of the car ts carried a bed 


Besides additional storage facilities within, 
the car has been provided with a canvas roof 
to shelter a folding table at the rear end. A 
small generator, capable of lighting eight 
incandescent lamps, has been installed in the 
truck, along with a 30-gallon water-tank and 
an accessory gasoline tank of the same size 


Concerning progress of his work, Mr. 


Nichol writes as follows 

A surprising amount of widespread interest is 
developing in this Bighorn sheep study. Many 
constructive and helpful letters are coming in from 
several States, many of which are from mining 
men, prospectors, and others who at one time or 
another have been through some segment of the 
sheep range. The location of additional watering- 
holes, unrecorded flocks of sheep and feeding- 
grounds are items which will definitely help in the 
study of Bighorn sheep. Quoting a typical sen- 
tence or two, “‘I have always been interested in the 
wild sheep and have never killed one, although the 
opportunity has presented itself many times... . 
I have been more impressed with the mountain 
sheep range located between the sheep tanks on 
the Pinas Altas in southern Yuma County. In this 
locality in years past I have counted as many as 


RM 


Photo by C. T. Vorhies 
A. A. Nichol 


75 in a band. Between the Pinas Altas and the 
Pinto years ago I ran across a pile of horns amount- 
ing to several hundred. These were evidently 
piled up by the Indians who had, no doubt, killed 
them for their meat. 

“During the last drought, in this section, most of 
the mountain rock tanks dried up and many sheep 
perished of thirst or were slaughtered in their 
treks (sic) to the river (Colorado) for water... . 
The pinacate range, where many sheep abound, is 
but a continuation of the Pinas Altas with a short 
strip of desert between. The bands of sheep travel 
back and forth unmolested, mostly because of the 
isolation of this district. This isolation is perhaps 
the reason there are still many sheep there. There 
are no cattle ranches or mines, and few people 
travel through that section."’ 


Junior Clubs Exceed Last Year’s Total 


With the school-year approaching its end, 
there has been a sudden spurt in Junior Audu- 
bon Club memberships that has brought the 
totals well past those for the same period 
last year. On June 1, 1936, there were 
155,000 boys and girls organized in these 
groups; on May 11, 1937, there were 158,600. 
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Oregon, Utah, Connecticut, Wyoming, 
and Maine have the largest percentage of 
children enrolled, in relation to their popu- 
lations, and New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Massachusetts and Ontario lead the list with 
the largest numbers of children enrolled in 
1936-37. 
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BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


A Boox or Hours. By Donatp CuLross 
Peattiz. Decorations by Lynd Ward. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1937. 
202 pp. $2.50. 


This is a book of observations on nature 
and man. It is divided into twenty-four 
chapters, each taking its motive from an 
hour of the day or night. The book is well 
printed, and it is illustrated in a symbolic 
and imaginative way in black and white 
decorations by Lynd Ward. 

To most scientists the book is likely to 
have little appeal. In fact, the rhapsodic 
quality of Mr. Peattie’s writing will, per- 
haps, alienate many of this group. 

As for the general reader, the book adds 
little to Mr. Peattie’s earlier work, ‘An 
Almanac for Moderns.’ It lacks the sound 
and charming portraits of men of science 
which to many readers constituted the best 
part of the ‘Almanac.’ We do not find here 
the integrity of style and cohesiveness of sub- 
ject-matter that make something of a modern 
classic of Mr. Peattie’s ‘Singing in the 
Wilderness.” 

There is a large and growing audience for 
distinguished writing on nature. Perhaps a 
sector of that audience wants its writing 
highly colored and exotically flavored. But 
we are inclined to believe that the inherent 
simplicity and integrity of nature itself de- 
mands a simplicity and naturalness of style 
on the part of its interpreters. Perhaps that 
is asking too much. We have had few 
Thoreaus. It is so much easier to treat nature 
and man in an emotional fashion. 

Perhaps Mr. Peattie’s sudden and well- 
deserved success has led him to produce too 
rapidly. It is the opinion of this reviewer 
that his skill and insight are too valuable to 
be spoiled by indulgence in rambling writ- 
ing, poetic or philosophical in its approach, 
such as isall too frequent in the present work. 
Many of his friends would prefer to wait a 
year or even longer for his next volume, if 
they could find in it a clear-eyed presentation 
of the outdoor world. There is plenty of 
room for a modern ‘Natural History of Sel- 


borne.’ But to do this Mr. Peattie must give 
us a little more of nature and a little less of 
Mr. Peattie.—G. E. 


Eco.oGy or THE Birps oF Q uAKER Run VAL- 
LEY, ALLEGANY StaTE Park, N. Y. By 
Aretas A. Saunpers. New York State 
Museum Handbook 16. Albany, N. Y. 
174 pp., 68 photographs, diagrams and 
and maps. 50 cents. 


Here is a paper showing the approximate 
population densities for each species of bird 
breeding in the Quaker Run Valley, the 
general tendencies in avian succession, and 
the relative importance of various environ- 
ments. To thought-provoking estimates of 
the breeding birds of nearly 17,000 acres, the 
author also adds descriptions of sixteen 
habitats, theories on the bird-life of climax 
forest, and a short, interesting ecological 
study of the Ruby-thrqated Hummingbird. 
The text is interspersed by many excellent 
photographs illustrating the vegetational 
types encountered and the book further en- 
hanced by a valuable habitat map and a 
usable index. 

For readers of Birp-Lore who are partici- 
pating in its breeding-bird census, it is well 
to remember that population studies vary 
greatly in methods and results according to 
the purposes of the investigator. Life- 
history students tend to concentrate on the 
species (usually a single one), to concern 
themselves with unmated birds as well as 
with pairs, and to study varying sex ratios, 
mortality, return to natal areas, etc. Ecolo- 
gists, on the other hand, tend to concentrate 
upon environments and to evaluate factors 
influencing distribution, density and survival 
of an entire’population. Birp-Lorg’s new 
census is thus a many-sided one, giving 
practically equal emphasis to the vegeta- 
tional block, the individual bird, and the 
whole avian population. 

Mr. Saunders’ study is an ecological recon- 
naissance based, wherever possible, on sing- 
ing-male counts over portions, presumably 
under 35 per cent, of each habitat. Observa- 
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tions ran from July 1 to 15, 1930 and 1931. 
As a series of counts taken for so many 
habitats by the same method and at nearly 
the same time, the paper is practically unique 
in this country. Its chief value lies in the 
fact that it permits density comparisons of 
the same species for different environments. 

The chief weakness of the book rests in the 
author's failure to state clearly how many 
if any) times he repeated his cruises on the 
same strip. Upon this point rest the possi 
with 
those in other regions or with subsequent 
The efficiency of 


bilities of comparing his estimates 
censuses in the same region 
the singing-male count has never to my 
knowledge been carefully evaluated. Burkitt 
early described different song frequencies for 
mated and unmated birds. In some localities, 
unmated males may run as high as 15 per 
cent for Song Sparrows, 20 per cent for 
English Robins and Willow Warblers, 30 
and 40 per cent for Chiffchaffs and even 55 
per cent for Nightingales. Some unmated 
birds may remain on their territories, as does 
the Plain Titmouse; others, like the Long- 
tailed Chat, the House Wren, and the Chiff- 
chaff, may produce a floating population. 
After reading the present paper, one is left 
with the uneasy feeling that slightly more 
intensive work, especially in June, would 
raise the numbers for many of the counts or 
estimates. 

It has already been pointed out by Elton, 
Longstaff, and Black that continued eco- 
logical emphasis on single vegetational type 
studies may be of little use. This is here 
aptly illustrated by the highest density, 296 
birds per 100 acres, for $0 acres of orchard and 
shade trees. It seems to the reviewer impos- 
sible that such birds as Robins, Starlings, 
Screech Owls, and Grackles confined them- 
selves to 27 tracts averaging 1.9 acres each, 
24 of which were entirely surrounded by 
fields, meadows, or pastures. Mr. Saunders’ 
failure in this case to recognize the biotic 
community as a whole reminds one of Palm- 
gren who reported unusually high densities 
for spruce and birch forest in south Finland. 
As Linsdale has recently observed, it is not 
necessary to publish every last part of an 
original outline; if some material found is 
weak, the facts should be incorporated else- 
where in the paper with other data—or 


discarded. 
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In theorizing on the density of bird popu- 
lations in the primitive climax forest, Mr 
Saunders disregards the possibility that 
virgin maple-beech was relatively free of 
underbrush, although Taylor showed this 
must have existed in Allegany State Park, 
and Bromley reached the same conclusion 
for southern New England. 

So much delay existed in the publication 
of this manuscript that the result is little 
short of a bibliographic disaster for which 
the author should not be held accountable. 
Thus Mr. Saunders’ pertinent summary of 
qualitative avian succession follows, practi 
cally species for species, Hicks’ similar state 
ment for Ashtabula County (Ohio) in 1933, 
while his cautious theories on the quantita- 
tive basis were already stated as facts for 
German pine forests by Schiermann in 1934. 
In losing this priority, Mr. Saunders has at 
least gained the support of other authorities. 


J.J 


Tue PasseNGER PIGEON IN ONTARIO. By 
Marcaret H. Mircueci. Contribution 
No. 7 of the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoblogy. Toronto. 1935. 181 pp. 


This interesting book is an exhaustive 
history of the Wild Pigeon in Ontario. In 
addition to a very thorough summary of the 
bird’s local distribution, migration, and 
nesting, an abundance of information is also 
presented on food, northern limits of occur- 
rence, variation in numbers, migration routes 
and other details of the Pigeon’s life. Here 
and there a degree of conclusiveness is miss- 
ing, as in the discussion of the incubation 
period, but these matters are more the con- 
cern of the scientist than of the historian. 
Readers of Birp-Lore will also miss the 
bibliographic omission of its superb photo- 
graphs [1913, pp. 77-103]. These things do 
not, however, mar the story that this mono- 
graph unfolds. 

Few modern minds can conceive the in- 
credible spectacle of the Passenger Pigeon in 
colonial times. It outmatched Niagara in its 
impressiveness; it sent awed travelers back to 
their native lands stirred by a new wonder of 
the world; and in 1914 it perished miserably 
in an Ohio zoo. With that date part of 
America also died. The story is one to re- 
double the vigor of every conservationist, 
and for that reason this fascinating book 
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deserves to be read by every bird student. 


J.J. H. 


A Monocrapuic Stupy oF THE Rep Cross- 
pitt. By LupLtow Griscom. Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Vol. XLI, No. 5, pp. 77-210, January, 
1937. 


Mr. Griscom presents here a long-needed re- 
visionary study of a species whose systematic 
arrangement has puzzled ornithologists for 
many years. The reasons for this confusion 
are quite evident upon examination of the 
evidence produced in this paper. Although 
this bird has long been recognized as ex- 
tremely erratic in its habits, the full extent 
of its eccentricity has not been realized. It 
now seems clear that its vagrancy is some- 
times so pronounced as to have carried an 
Alaskan subspecies across the continent to 
the Atlantic coast as far south as South 
Carolina; that different forms may breed in 
the same area in different years; that there 
may be no fixed breeding season nor even a 
fixed reproductive interval (one year there was 
said to have been three breeding periods 
within six months and no evidence of further 
reproductive activity for a year and a half); 
in short, that the matter of assuring the 
exactly comparable condition of study ma- 
terial is exceedingly difficult since season and 
locality may have little to do with the 
situation. 

With these handicaps, Mr. Griscom has 
done well to produce a workable arrange- 
ment of the 2447 specimens examined by him 
in this study. Some revisions of the existing 
nomenclature have been necessary. The 
most startling of these concerns the applica- 
tion of the name minor of Brehm, long the 
accepted name for the common form of the 
eastern United States, later considered as a 
synonym of pusilla Gloger, but now found 
to belong to the northwest-Pacific coastal 
form which was later named séitkensis by 
Grinnell. The eastern bird, thus left innomi- 
nate, is described as neogaea. Van Rossem's 
identification of Bent’s percna with the much 
earlier pusilla of Gloger is accepted. Several 
New-World forms are described as new, and 
one is left still without a name until more 
information about it is available. 

In the Old World, similar revisions are 
made. One new form is named and one 
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described but left unnamed for future study. 
The Parrot Crossbills are accepted as con- 
specific with the Red Crossbills. The type of 
anglica Hartert is found to be a vagrant Eng- 
lish specimen of scotica Hartert, and Mr. 
Griscom is quite right in concluding that 
this discovery makes scotica and anglica syn 
onymous. It is unfortunate, however, that 
he chose to adopt the name anglica for this 
Scottish form, which he was not obliged to 
do even though it has page priority over 
scotica. In fact, since the original description 
of scotica was accompanied by a figure while 
that of anglica was not, a strict adherence to 
the recommendations under Article 28 of the 
International Code of Zoédlogical Nomen- 
clature would have given preference to the 
more appropriate name, scotica, although 
Mr. Griscom, as first reviser, was free to 
select either one. 

In the final pages of the report, a compari- 
son is given of the Red Crossbills and the 
White-winged Crossbills whose specific dis- 
tinction is maintained although certain 
taxonomic criteria are found to be of 
inconstant value. 

It would be impossible to present a de- 
tailed criticism of the taxonomic features of 
the paper without an equal amount of 
material on hand and an equal amount of 
time devoted to its study. At various critical 
points Mr. Griscom quite frankly admits 
certain conclusions to be debatable, but any 
profitable discussion of these should await 
additional specimens which will need to be 
in series and taken over a period of years 
With the careful analysis provided by this 
monograph, the problems most needing solu- 
tion are more clearly evident than heretofore 
and the way is paved for future investigation. 


~j.T.Z. 


Tue Conpor (March-April).—Mr. James 
B. Dixon compresses the gist of his knowl- 
edge, which is very great, of the San Diego 
County Golden Eagles into seven pages. 
Though a technical volume, with words in 
the proportion of one hundred to one, and 
readers in the inverse ratio, might as well 
have been made of it, the reviewer, for one, 
is grateful for the chance to learn something 
easily and agreeably. None the less, there 
is a middle way. When the author goes so 
far as to map and record the square mileage 
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of the feeding areas of 27 pairs, areas which 
individually run up to 59 square miles and 
average 36, I, with some knowledge of kin- 
dred problems when yards are substituted 
for miles, would like a paragraph on how 
he did it 
job for a dozen men and an elaborate tech- 


Even over thirty years it seems a 
nique Also, too frequently , important state 
ments which might, without being stultified 
by academic mumbo-jumbo, have been vali 
dated in a few words, are left hanging or 
are so ill-defended as to be better left alone 
The worst case of this is the statement of 
the belief that the birds do not ‘‘mate for 
life.’ 

To reconcentrate such rich matter, terri 
toriality on a grand scale is evident, is 
retained by the survivor of a pair, and is in 
this sense permanent. New mates are readily 
found. ‘This would indicate an ample 
supply of [unattached] birds of breeding age 
in the region."’ ‘Eggs are deposited . . . as 
early as the first week in February and as 
If a clutch 


is destroyed the nest is usually changed for 


late as the first week in March.”’ 


another, or even a third and fourth in the 
same season. “The period between laying 
is 28 days 
clutches of three or one occur in about one 


Nests are usually marginal in 


Meaning?|'" Two eggs is usual; 
case in ten. 
feeding territories, and often close to neigh- 
bors. The same nests are not used year after 
year. New nests are often built, but not used 
the year they are built, and in such cases the 
work begins with the heavy fall rains and 
continues through the winter, which seems 
to the reviewer to stretch the connection 
between building and the rest of the breed- 
ing cycle to the breaking point. Usually 
tolerant of competition for food, the Eagles 
may, in hard years, systematically kill or 
drive out Red-tails, Duck Hawks, and 
Horned Owls. Roosts are not at, or necessa- 
rily close to, the nests. Incubation is shared, 
and shifts begin some forty-eight hours after 
the last egg is laid. Nocturnal investigation 
found the sitting bird in a position which 
suggested ‘‘that the bird was dead. Her head 
lay forward on the nest edge directly in front 
of her, her wings were held open and spread 
out in a drooping position at her sides.” 
Birds evidently sleeping in this position were 
also found during the day. From the simi 
larity of eggs of individual females the 
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author was able correctly to assign six sets 
in another collection. Eggs decrease in size 
and increase in shell-thickness regularly 
with the age of the female. Age in one 
individual reached thirty years. The in- 
evitable stories of amazing intelligence in 
hunting recur, and the reviewer, personally, 
believes them. 

Remote benefit is derived from recent 
California campaigns of bird-poisoning 
through an excellent survey, by Johnson A. 
Neff, of what was discovered of the popula- 
tions of the Tri-colored Red-wing in Cali- 
fornia. Numbers within the state (the bird 
barely enters Oregon and nothing is known 
of the colonies in Lower California) are be 
lieved to reach 1,500,000 
expressed in 1931 for the welfare of the 
species’ were, needless to say, based on the 
regime of poisoning initiated at that time, 
and feeble triumph at their groundlessness 
is without point,—unless accompanied by 


nests. ‘Fears 


confession of the vigorous prosecution of 
that campaign, which, rather ridiculously, 
is never mentioned.—T. T. McC. 

THE Buttetin (March).—This 
issue opens with a paper on ‘Barrow’s Gold 
en-eye in the Yellowstone National Park,’ 
by M. P. Skinner, which contains many 
observations on the habits of the species and 
gives a bibliography of references to this 
bird in the park. ‘Why Bird Song Cannot Be 
Described Adequately,’ by Albert R. Brand, 
gives evidence to show that individual 
differences in the auditory sensitiveness of 
different people gives them what may be 
quite different impressions of the same bird's 
song, thus explaining much of the apparent 
disagreement in various interpretations and 
attempts at syllabification. ‘Further Notes 
ona Very Old Cardinal,’ by Albert F. Ganier, 
continues the history of a bird which has 
been under observation since 1924 and about 
which Mr. Ganier has published previous 
accounts. It is feared that this patriarch is 
now dead, having been unobserved for 
nearly three months. ‘A Wilson Memorial,’ 
by Bayard H. Christy, describes a receipt 
book kept by Alexander Wilson between 
January 9, 1810, to February 16, 1811, with 
comments on various biographical matters 
suggested by this memento. ‘Snow-killing 
of the Bob-white,” by Thomas G. Scott, 


WILSON 


BOOK NEWS 


gives details concerning the mortality in a 
covey of Bob-whites which were caught ina 
blizzard and imprisoned by the snow. ‘Habits 
of Wisconsin Pheasants,’ by Gilbert Gig- 
stead, deals principally with the food habits 
of this introduced species, carefully tabu- 
lated, concluding that, in general, the 
Pheasant is worthy of encouragement. ‘Some 
Cold-weather Birds of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan,’ by Ralph Beebe, gives records 
of some of the more interesting winter birds 
seen near Newberry, Luce County. ‘The 
Dance of the Prairie Chicken,’ by John S. 
Main, presents some first-hand observations 
on this famous performance, with specula 
tions as to its possible significance. ‘Bird 
Behavior as a Result of Emergence of Seven- 
teen-Year Locusts,” by William Johnston 
Howard, gives particular credit to the Eng- 
lish Sparrow as a predator on this cicada at 
Indianapolis, Ind.; most species of birds were 


AND REVIEWS 


not unduly attracted by this unusual food- 
supply. The editorial pages record various 
changes in the official personnel of the 
Wilson Ornithological Club and the editorial 
staff of the ‘Bulletin.’ ‘General Notes,’ now 
conducted by O. A. Stevens, contains, as 
usual, numerous interesting records and ob- 
servations. In ‘Correspondence,’ there is a 
discussion by Maurice Brooks of the Wood- 
cock carrying its young between its feet, as 
observed by the writer, including notes on 
two occasions when such an act was fe- 
peated, on the first occasion three times; on 
the second, four times. No new explanation 
is advanced except that the purposeful nature 
of such a procedure is not credited. The final 
pages of the Bulletin contain the annual re- 
ports of the Society and a review of the at- 
tendance at the convention held in Chicago 
in 1936.—J. T. Z. 


Historic Gardiner’s Island to Go Under Hammer 


Conservationists, and those interested in 
the preservation of areas of historic interest, 
were shocked to read in the New York 
newspapers of March 12 that, by a court 
order, Gardiner’s Island must be sold. The 
auction is to take place June 10. 

This tract of 4000 acres, lying off the 
eastern tip of Long Island, is said to have 
been purchased from the Indians for eight 
pieces of cloth, by Lion Gardiner, in 1639. 
Whatever the occasion of its acquisition, it 
has remained in the family during the past 
three hundred years. The family’s interest, 
and the distance of the tract from the main- 
land, have throughout this long period pre- 
served many of its unique characteristics 
intact and today Gardiner’s Island stands 
without a parallel. 

‘The white oaks and beeches stand there 
in groves to which an ax has never yet been 
laid. These trees,’’ says Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, in a letter, ‘‘are like the hard-to- 
imagine forests that covered now bare Block 
Island when the New England colonists 
first went there to convert standing timber 
into sea-going craft. Furthermore, Gardi- 


ner’s Island, because of its isolation and the 
relatively little trespass throughout the 
centuries, retains much of the original heath 
and field and marsh flora of our ancient sea- 
board. 

‘“‘Gardiner’s Island is a famous transient 
and wintering-ground of water-fowl, and 
the breeding-site of Terns, shore-birds and 
many other species which would soon be 
gone forever from the territory if it were to 
be broken up into estates or house-lots. The 
island is probably the world’s center, for 
example, of the Fish Hawk. Probably twice 
as many pairs annually nest there as in the 
whole of Europe, and English naturalists, 
who would give their eye-teeth to reéstab- 
lish a single breeding family of Osprey’s in 
the British Isles, have recently transported 
several of these birds from Gardiner’s Island 
to their own coasts.”’ 

Besides its biological importance, Gardi- 
ner’s Island has played an important part in 
the history of the United States and its antece- 
dent colonies, and is perhaps the only place 
accurately associated with the name of 
Captain Kidd and his treasure. 
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It is earnestly to be hoped that public- 
spirited citizens will come forward with 
funds to purchase the island, intact, and to 
turn it over to some division of the United 


States Government that could maintain it 


LORE 


permanently. Should it fall into the hands of 
realtors, one last bit of Colonial America, in 
the East, will have been reduced to the 
unimportance of hundreds of other develop- 
ments. 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED ON 
MAMMAL CONTROL THROUGH POISON 


The Board of Directors of the National 


Association of Audubon Societies, at a 
meeting April 27, 1937, unanimously adopted 


the following resolution: 


INASMUCH AS there is widespread current use 
of miscellaneous Federal, State and 
private agencies in efforts to reduce the numbers 
of certain wild animals, 


poisons by 


INASMUCH AS there is ample biological evi- 
dence that the maintenance of a normal mammal 
population, in relation to its environment, in 
natural balance, is the economic 
benefit of mankind, 


conducive to 


INASMUCH AS the programs of soil conserva- 
tion, flood control and range improvement, among 
others, would seem to require for their successful 
consummation the maintenance, in the problem 
areas, of a normal native mammal population, 


INASMUCH AS there has been in recent years 
an enormous expansion in the volume of poison 
distributed in the United States to control mam- 
mals, primarily because of the availability of the 
personnel of the CCC as distribution agents; 


Therefore the National Association of Audubon 
Societies recommends and asks that: 

(1) The practice of poisoning native wild mam- 
mals by Federal and State agencies be discontinued 
except where thickly settled communities may be 
demonstrated to be in danger of a plague epidemic 
affecting the mammal population of the area. 

(2) That private agencies be discouraged in the 
use of poison as a control medium and that the 
practice of control by such agencies be limited to 
areas which are under cultivation, including a 
reasonable but limited buffer zone. 

(3) That Federal and State agencies be urged to 
initiate comprehensive research programs to deter- 
mine all obtainable facts concerning the relation- 
ship of the rodents and predatory animals to the 
soil, vegetation and the use of the land by man. 


It would seem as though the time were at 
hand when organizations and individuals 
valuing the preservation of our wild-life 
resources, and desirous of seeing the conser- 
vation policies of Federal, State and private 
agencies based on biological facts, may well 
join forces to obtain action. 


Florida Teachers Honor Hadley 


The teachers of Florida, assembled in the 
5lst Annual Meeting of the Florida Educa- 
tion Association, at Orlando, in March, 
adopted the following resolution: 

We wish hereby to express to Dr. John J. Tigert, 
President of the University of Florida, Dr. B. C. 
Riley, Dean of the Extension Division, the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, and Mr. Alden H. 
Hadley, our appreciation of their highly valued 
conservation instruction service and express the 


hope this program may be continued until every 
school in Florida has been visited and instructed. 


During April, in Florida, Mr. Hadley 
delivered 50 lectures to 7267 persons, in 
cluding some 700 college students and 150 
teachers. During the same period he also 
addressed the Milledgeville (Ga..) Audubon 
Society, the Atlanta Bird Club, and the 
students of the famous Berry School. 


New By-Law Adopted 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors on 
March 30, 1937, the following By-law was 
adopted : 


All drafts and checks of the Association shall be 
signed by the Treasurer and by any one of the fol- 
lowing: President, First Vice-President, Second 
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Vice-President, Secretary or Executive Director. 
In case the Treasurer shall be for any reason un- 
able, through sickness or absence or incapacity, to 
sign checks or drafts of the Association, any two 
of the following shall sign such checks or drafts: 
President, First Vice-President, Second Vice- 
President, Secretary or Executive Director. 


NOTES FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Nuthatches and Bees 


It has been a source of great interest to me 
to have a pair of White-bellied Nuthatches 
make their nest in one of my squirrel-boxes 
for the past two years. Last year I was very 
much amused at the grotesque actions of 
the male during the entire period of nesting. 
This year I noticed that they had chosen 
the upper floor of a two-story squirrel-box. 
the lower story being occupied by gray 
squirrels. I could not understand how such 
a diminutive bird could occupy the box to 
the exclusion of the squirrels. 

It happened that this particular box had 
a piece of tin folded across the top to make 
it rainproof, and an enterprising Flicker 
chose this top for his tattoo instrument 
(much to the annoyance of my household). 
This tattoo was as much resented by Mrs. 
Nuthatch as by Mrs. Riker—so the Flicker 
had to dodge the assaults by the diminutive 
tenant. 

I was requested to remedy the situation so 
I placed a ladder and started to nail a board 
across the top in order to lessen or discourage 
the hammering. Much to my surprise (and 
somewhat to my chagrin), a sudden buzzing 
noise issued from the Nuthatch-box, and 
following the noise a couple of bumble-bees. 
This solved the squirrel question but still 
left the query as to how the small birds and 
bees managed to chum up. 

There were no serious consequences to the 
Nuthatches nor their young as they emerged 
ready to fly on June 10. In my travels in 
Brazil, I have seen birds build their nests 
within a few inches of a large bees’ nest but 
I have never seen such a protective selection 
of location by any of our northern birds.— 
Crarence B. Rixer, Newark, N. J. 


Birds in a City Yard 


One day, during fall migration, we had 
over a dozen Hermit Thrushes and a Flicker 
in our yard all day, lured there by bunches 
of alder berries. I stood at the door leading 
into the yard and held an alder branch out. 
They ate from it, lighting one, two, and 


three ata time. And then I decided to invite 
them indoors a little way, just for a close- 
up visit, so I placed a vase with an alder 
branch on the braided mat inside the kitchen 
door, and in they came, as many as eight at 
one time, hopped over the floor, upon the 
kitchen table, upon the tubs—a veritable 
parade. 

It was warm in the kitchen and we could 
see them relax to the warmth. Of course, 
I left the door wide open so that they could 
escape easily. After the berries were gone 
and the branch taken away, I opened the 
door again and they came traipsing in like 
little beggars. I did fear a little that they 
might get ‘tummy’ aches, for they had eaten 
many berries and were getting quite excited 
about it, like children who overeat so that 
the other fellow won't get it all. So we 
stopped for the day, and it was late after- 
noon anyway.—Juuia Hoxrper, 221 East 
52nd St., New York City. 


A Letter from a Falconer 


I have been trying to straighten this 
Gyrfalcon tangle in my own mind, but am 
yet rather confused. I just received a copy 
of Lehn Schiler’s Vol. III ‘Birds of Prey,’ 
and I suspect there is a great deal in the text 
that will shed light on it; but not being 
able to read Danish, I haven't been able to 
get those passages translated as yet. If | 
didn’t have fairly definite information on 
the origin of my birds, I would, from the 
tables shown, place the dark one as Falco 
rusticolus obsoletus and the lighter as F. 
rusticolus candicans, darkest phase. Except 
for the absence of marking on the under tail 
coverts, the light bird resembles the illus- 
trations of F. rusticolus holboelli, but the 
under tail coverts are pure white, which 
would seem to place it with candicans, as 
that is said to be the dividing-line. Person- 
ally, I am inclined to think the birds them- 
selves do not discriminate on color lines 
when choosing a mate, and where the color 
phases overlap geographically there is a 
melting-pot which may produce anything. 
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My idea is that the more northern birds 
incline to be white through natural selec 
Man's depredations doubtless have 
The pure white 


tion 
something to do with it 
birds in a settled district are much more apt 
to attract attention, formerly more than 
now, because of their being so highly prized. 
Even though southern Greenland is sparsely 
settled, the northern parts are less so, and 
the chances of survival of the lighter birds 
are greater in the north. My correspondent 
tells me that the pure white birds are winter 
visitants; the residents are mixed, with a 
preponderance of dark My birds 
came from a place called Tissaluk Fjord 
some sailing with 
motorboat [speed? Ac- 
cording to the Greenlanders who got them, 


ones 


five to six hours’ 


north of Ivigtut. 
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there were two dark and one light in the 
nest. One dark one escaped. The parents 
were observed as being rather dark. 

Until my birds molt and assume the adult 
plumage I shall remain a little in the dark 
about them. Then, if there is a definite 
change, we should learn something. The 
chance of following an individual through 
the molt is an opportunity which I do not 
believe will occur very often. Of course, 
there is the chance of my losing the birds, 
as I let them loose every day for exercise. 

Enclosed is a photograph of both birds. 
They don’t louk like sisters. Each weighs 
3 pounds and 5 ounces. The light one has 
the nicer disposition, but is not so ambitious 
in the pursuit of prey as the dark one.— 
R. L. Merepiru. 


Capt. Meredith's Gyrfalcons 


~ 
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The use of colored celluloid leg-bands in 
checking the movements, dispersals, and 
general migration habits of birds is receiving 
favorable attention in various parts of this 
country. It will be recalled by Birp-Lore 
readers that a beginning was made last year 
in marking Herons, Egrets, and Ibises with 
colored bands in south Florida as a means of 
studying the shifting concentrations of these 
species. This work is now being carried on 
by Audubon wardens. 

Certain migratory birds are better adapted 
for providing ‘sight recoveries’ than others, 
and of these the Herring Gull is outstanding. 
A numerous species, this Gull also presents 
migration and concentration problems of 
considerable interest. In addition, the Her- 
ring Gull is readily observed at close hand 
over a large area, and colored bands on the 
legs of this species could easily be observed 
as to position and color. 

In order to carry out a project that will 
yield so much interesting information, lead- 
ing ornithological organizations in the East 
have marshaled their forces for an intensive 
coéperative study of the Herring Gull. The 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the Northeast- 
ern and Inland Bird Banding Associations, 
Bird-Banding and Birp-Lore, and the Lin- 
naean Society of New York, have completed 
arrangements to band thousands of young 
Gulls in the Great Lakes and along a great 
expanse of the Atlantic Coast 

A central banding committee headed by 
Dr. A. O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, and 
comprising Benjamin Shreve and R. J. Eaton, 
has selected eleven stations, each representa- 
tive of certain geographic sections of the 
Herring Gulls’ range from the tip of Fisher's 
Island (N. Y.) northward to the Great Lakés 
and Labrador. The number of stations has 
been deliberately limited in order that com- 
plications may be avoided in evaluating 
returns. 

Fledglings, and in some cases trapped 


A Co6éperative Study of the Herring Gull 


adults, in each station will be banded with a 
color combination that will identify them as 
having originated in a certain definite lo- 
cality in 1937. Every bird banded at Penikese 
Island, Mass., for example, will have the 
same color combination. 

The project will occupy at least three 
years, it is hoped, and different combinations 
will be assigned the different stations each 
year. 

Bird students and others are requested to 
be on the watch for Herring Gulls with 
colored bands on one Jeg. Each bird will 
carry two or three bands, one a standard 
aluminum Survey band, the other colored 
celluloid. Observers should note the relative 
position of each band, that is, whether the 
colored bands are above the Survey's alumi 
num band or below, etc. Each colored band 
will be of the same width as the metal band. 
Observers should keep this in mind whenever 
they spot a bird which “has two celluloid 
bands of the same color. At a distance these 
two bands may appear to be one. 

A list of the banding stations with the 
color combinations for each will be published 
in Birp-Lore as well as in Bird-Banding. We 
trust that you will be alert for the occurrence 
of marked Gulls in your region and send 
accurate reports immediately to Gull Survey, 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

New and important information is certain 
to be the result of a large number of recov- 
eries. It is expected that about 12,000 Gulls 
will be marked in June and July of this year. 
After that, the pleasant task of observing 
these interesting birds will lie with the bird 
clubs and theamateur ornithologists through- 
out the eastern. part of our country. 

The preliminary announcement of this 
study appeared in the April issue of Bérd- 
Banding. News of the project will continue 
to appear in that magazine and in future 
issues of Bi p-Lore.—R. P. A. 


Against Fashion-Follies Tending to Ruin the Beauties 
of Nature 


Dr. von Boetticher, Coburg, a well-known 
ornithologist, writes words of warning in 
Naturschutz of December, 1935. The earnest 
efforts, made in the past decades by conserva 
tionists to put a stop to the use of birds’ 
feathers and plumes, notably in millinery 
productions, seemed to have a good effect, as 
far as legislation went Recently, how- 
ever, attentive observers will have noticed 
more and more efforts being made to intro 
duce, to sell, and to make use of feathers, 
plumes, and parts of same in millinery, de- 
riving from birds, the use, export, or import 
of which are forbidden, according to the 
above legislation. Again, we may notice in 
shops, concerned with millinery, feathers 
and plumes of Birds of Paradise, often dyed 
or so much transformed that only an atten 
tive observer will detect them. As is pretty 
well known, the feathers and plumes in 
question belong to the males and are only 
worn and exhibited by them during the mat- 
ing period as an attraction for the females. 
It is thus obvious that if the males are too 
greatly persecuted, every persecuted species 
is in danger of eventual extermination. 

Although the dealers and milliners declare 
these birds live in New Guinea which is, it is 
true, a very large island, almost all of the 
most beautiful and conspicuous types of 
feathers, either come from birds inhabiting 
the smaller islands lying around New Guinea, 
or very limited regions on the island of New 
Guinea itself 

For instance, the best-known species: 
Paradisea apoda apoda with wonderful golden 
plumes inhabits the island of Aru with an 
area of 7500 square kilometers (2895 square 
miles 

Other races of this species live in conti- 
nental New Guinea, but in very restricted 


regions: 2. e., Paradisea apoda novaeguineae is 


Paradisea apoda raggiana to Orangery Bay; 
Paradisea apoda intermedia to the country 
along the Kumusi River and Holnicote Bay 
in the southeastern section of the island. 
Furthermore, the beautiful Paradisea apoda 
augustaevictoriae (after the deceased German 
Empress) lives only on the north coast of 
Huon Gulf in the former German colony 
Kaiser-Wilhelmsland; the Gray-breasted Bird 
of Paradise, Paradisea decora, inhabits Fergus- 
son Island, of the d’Entrecasteaux group, 
alone, a territory of only 1320 square kilo- 
meters (509 square miles), Paradisea minor, 
the feathers of which are much sought after 
for hats inhabits the island of Misol, 1740 
square kilometers (675 square miles) etc., 
etc. So that although New Guinea with its 
area of 800,000 square kilometers (30,880 
square miles) is a very large island, yet the 
different varieties of Birds of Paradise only 
occupy relatively small areas. 

But not only the feathers of Birds of Para- 
dise are appearing again, as twenty-five 
years ago, in shop windows, but other novel 
‘ornamental pieces’ and ‘objects of culture,’ 
made of the spoils of wild animals, sacrificed 
to inane fashions are being exhibited. Most 
fashionable is at present ‘Ostrich leather’ 
which is made into reticules, hand-bags, 
small trunks, etc., and although the dealers 
declare this leather is obtained from 
the deceased tame occupants of Ostrich 
farms, that is, unfortunately, untrue, as 
quantities of Ostrichs, living wild and sup- 
posed to be protected, are killed. 

Dr. von Boetticher, the author, reminds 
his readers that whereas Germany has no 
more colonies and cannot, therefore, actively 
act against the above-related abuses, yet he 
admonishes his countrymen, and particularly 
his countrywomen, to discourage these prac- 
tises as far as within their power.—From 


restricted to the territory of Fly River; International Wild Life Protection. 

*Legislation: The Governor General of Dutch East India forbade, on October 10, 1924, the export 
of Goura coronata L. and G. victoria (Crowned Pigeons) and of Birds of Paradise; also, their feathers, 
plumes, etc. This prohibition does not apply to the so-called Yellow Birds of Paradise (Paradisea apoda a. 
and P. a. minor), yet the Governor of Amboina, October 31, 1925, determined that in hunting ‘Yellow 
Birds of Paradise’’ native Papuas should be employed. In the British parts of New Guinea, Birds of 
Paradise were protected before the Great War. The United States of America forbade the import of 
birds’ feathers by law of October 3, 1913 (Tariff Act prohibiting Importation of Plumage) and this 
prohibition, by law of September 21, 1922 (Provision of Tariff Act regulating importation of Plumage, 
Game, etc.) mentions specifically the Birds of Paradise. 
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CXVI. February 15 to April 15, 1937 


Boston Region. —Winter ciosed with the 
same abnormally warm conditions as dis- 
cussed in extenso in my last report. In the 
first half of March, however, the normal 
temperature rise did not take place, so that 
the promised notably early arrival of land- 
birds never materialized. The ornithological 
news was consequently restricted chiefly to 
reporting the successful wintering of most 
of the rare and remarkable species, with the 
steady reduction in numbers of many of the 
sea- and water-birds, which almost always 
takes place even with much colder weather. 
This year in particular numerous observa- 
tions cannot be definitely classified. Thus a 
few Briinnich’s Murres were reported from 
February 21 on, the first of the year. Was 
it a late winter flight, or were these birds 
spring migrants north-bound? A _ similar 
case was the discovery of 2 Whistling Swans 
on Squibnocket Pond, Martha’s Vineyard, 
on February 21 and 22 (Hagar and Peters), 
a casual visitant to New England, the date 
surely remarkable. Holboell’s Grebes ap- 
peared as usual off the coast in late February. 
There was a most unusual late February 
flight of Cedar Waxwings. Goldfinches, 
which have been remarkably scarce all fall 
and winter, suddenly arrived in numbers 
from somewhere. With these came a few 
flocks of Redpolls and Pine Siskins, and 
Purple Finches became fairly common in the 
Connecticut Valley (Eliot), though this 
species did not increase notably near Boston. 
The only new wintering species to be re- 
ported are 7 Double-crested Cormorants with 
Europeans on Cormorant Rock, Rhode 
Island, on February 25 (Wm. Drury, Jr.), 
and a highly probable Canada Jay on Feb- 
ruary 24 at Williamsburg (Graves). Prob- 
ably the 2 male and 1 female Harlequin 
Ducks off the Manomet Life Saving Station 
on March 6 (Taber and Stackpole) were 
migrants. 

From March 13 to April 12 temperatures 
were generally below normal, and the spring 


migration became definitely poor and back 

ward. There was as much snow in March 
near Boston as all the rest of the winter put 
together! It is surprising how few were the 
very early straggling migrants, just as if the 
weather had been foretold in advance. 
Notable among these were a few Woodcock 
in late February and early March, and Wood 
Duck at Longmeadow March 1 (Leshure). 

The migration of Ducks was the poorest in 
years on the whole. The flight of Black 
Ducks and Canada Geese was poor. Mr. 
Clement’s wintering flock of Baldpate at 
Little Compton, R. I., rose to 500 birds on 
February 21. In eastern Massachusetts, 
however, Baldpate and Pintail were scarcer 
than in some years past. The only two rarer 
‘western’ Ducks to maintain the increase of 
recent years were the Ring-necked Duck and 
Hooded Merganser; both are reported as 
unusually numerous and well scattered in 
the Connecticut Valley (Eliot); the former 
near Boston was distinctly below the number 
in recent springs. Drury reports 8 European 
Widgeon at Middletown, R. I., on April 10. 
Stackpole found 3 Shovellers the same day 
in the Sudbury Valley at Wayland, and the 
peak of the spring flight was on that day 
also, exceptionally late. 

The same general picture has been even 
more marked with the land-birds. There 
was not a single day in March favorable for 
a mass arrival of a variety of species near 
Boston, and every species normally arriving 
in March was late to very late in appearing 
in numbers. As I have for years insisted, 
this latter point is the only valid criterion 
for determining the relative lateness of the 
season. If I took only the reports of early 
stragglers before me, a very different picture 
could be presented. A notable flight of Fox 
Sparrows poured through eastern Massa- 
chusetts on April 2-5, this bird being notably 
scarce in the Connecticut Valley. This flight 
has begun as early as March 17 in previous 
springs. Prof. Eliot's summary for the 
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Phoebe gives an excellent picture of the 
migration: “‘None in March (!); general 
arrival April 1; wave April 3."’ Another 
March species exceptionally late in arriving 
in numbers was the Flicker, and the Bittern 
affords a similar illustration of a belated 
early April species. Rusty Blackbirds were 
late and scarce. There were good flights of 
Red-shouldered and Sparrow Hawks in east- 
ern Massachusetts, and an unusual number 
of Red tails 

Many records before me obviously reflect 
the remarkable winter rather than the back- 
ward spring. Thus a Palm Warbler, Fall 
River, on March 27 (Clement), and 4 Long 
billed Marsh Wrens, Middletown, R. I., on 
April 12 (Drury 


nearby, as 


presumably represent birds 
wintering they are nearly a 
month ahead of normal migration dates 
Real mention are a 
courting pair of Plum 
March 27-31, one remaining until 
When we 


rarities worthy of 
Western Grebes off 
Island, 
April 8 (innumerable observers 
recall the December record of this species in 
the same place, we have a case where an 
accidental straggler has been repeatedly 
studied by so many of the most competent 
field-men in New England that the lack of a 
collected specimen becomes a mere techni- 
cality. Also Turkey Vulture, Westport, 
April 11 (Clement); Migrant Shrike, South 
Amherst, March 29 (Crompton and Eliot), 
and another at Barnstable April 1 (Eliot); 
Lark Sparrow, singing male at Williams 
burg, April 7-15 (Graves). 

The writer was out of the state from March 
13 to April 13 and is greatly indebted to 
David L. Garrison and Miss Juliet Richard- 
son for much of the material of this report. 
—Lup.tow Griscom, Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 

New York Region.—An unusual number 
of half-hardy species, either wintering birds 
or prematurely arriving transients, survived 
January and early February and were present 
at or near the opening of the period under 
review. This complicated more or less the 
task of recording first-arrival dates of early 
migrants. 

There were 149 species reported to the 
writer as present in the region from Montauk 
to the Barnegat area at least part of the time 
between mid-January and mid-February. 
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This list included one or more individuals 
of the following 27 species usually or often 
absent in midwinter: Pied-billed Grebe (1); 
Double-crested Cormorant; American Bit- 
tern; Pintail; Shoveller; European Teal; 
Hooded Merganser; Broad-winged Hawk 
(1); Clapper Rail; American Coot; Ruddy 
Turnstone; Woodcock; Wilson's Snipe; 
Greater Yellow-legs; Knot; Western Sand 
piper; Phoebe; Long-billed Marsh Wren; 
Short-billed Marsh Wren; Catbird; Browr 
Thrasher; Ruby-crowned Kinglet; Pipit; 
Yellow Palm Warbler; Pine Warbler; Red- 
eyed Towhee; Fox Sparrow. Of these, 
definite March increases occurred in Pied- 
billed Grebe, Double-crested Cormorant, 
American Bittern, Pintail, Wood Duck, 
Woodcock, Wilson's Snipe, Greater Yellow- 
legs, Phoebe, Pipit, and Fox Sparrow, with 
definite April 1 to 15 increases in Brown 
Thrasher, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Yellow 
Palm Warbler, Towhee and Pine Warbler. 

In addition to the above, March brought 
records of Blue-winged Teal, Osprey, 
Virginia Rail, Piping Plover, Semipalmated 
Plover, Tree Swallow, and Vesper Sparrow, 
while we had arrival records between April 
1 to 15 for Green Heron, Snow Goose, Pigeon 
Hawk, Sora, Upland Plover, Solitary Sand- 
piper, Laughing Gull, Rough-winged Swal- 
low, Barn Swallow, Martin, Gnatcatcher, 
Blue-headed Vireo, Black and White War- 
bler, Louisiana Water-Thrush, and Chipping 
Sparrow. 

The migration thus appears to have been 
a bit mixed—some species early, some late. 
Vegetation, which started in January, was 
held back in March by cold weather, and 
the season was backward the last week in 
March, but both vegetation growth and 
bird-movements were fairly normal by mid- 
April. Robins were migrating in large num- 
bers March 12 to 21, with local birds on 
location in fair numbers by March 18 to 20. 
Fox Sparrows arrived irregularly in different 
sections between March 12 and 22, and the 
peak was not reached until March 31, with 
some to April 11 (Eynon and Mayer). 

Interesting or representative records in 
clude: Green Heron, Hewlett, April 15 
(Cruickshank), and Inwood Park, April 15 
(Karsch); Brant, 5000, Tuckerton, April 3 
(Urner); Snow Geese, 100, flying north over 
Union, N. J. (Eynon); Blue Goose, Mill 
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Neck, March 19 (Janvrin); Gadwall, Fresh 
Kill, S. I., N. Y., April 10 (Norse and 
Karsch); European Widgeon, 6, Hempstead, 
April 16 (Cruickshank); Pintail, 3000, Hat- 
field and Troy Meadows, April 3 (Norse, 
Nathan and Kraslow); European Teal, 5, 
Hempstead, March 5, (Mayer); Shoveller, 
2, Idlewild, March 5 (Mayer) and 2 Hemp- 
stead, April 16 (Cruickshank); Ring -neck, 
60, Hatfield Swamp, April 3 (Norse, Nathan 
and Kraslow); American Eider, Montauk, 
March 14 (McKeever, etc.); King Eider, 
various records—February 28, Northport 
(Janvrin) to March 17, Eaton's Neck 
(Cruickshank); Turkey Vulture, broadly 
recorded, even to Catskills, April 3 (Cruick- 
shank); Broad-winged Hawk, Freeport, 
April 12 (Cruickshank); Pigeon Hawk, 
Freeport, April 12 (Cruickshank); Piping 
Plover, Beach Haven, March 14 (Urner); 
Idlewild, March 21 (Mayer); Semipalmated 
Plover, 2, reported Seaside Park, March 27 
(Fables and Glasser); Upland Plover, 8, 
scattered over field near South Plainfield, 
calling, mid-April (Hunn); Solitary Sand- 
piper, Ridgewood, April 15 (Mrs. C. K. 
Nichols); Razor-billed Auk, Montauk, to 
April 1 (Sabin); Brunnich’s Murre, Orient, 
March 4 (Latham); Dovekie, remains, 
Barnegat, March 7 (Rogers); Purple Sand- 
piper, 30, Beach Haven, March 21 (Urner), 
several to April 13 at Rockaway Point 
(Carlton); Red-backed Sandpiper, wintering 
flocks on Jersey coast thinned from a peak 
of 4000, Beach Haven, March 7 (Rogers), 
and appeared Idlewild, April 3 (Mayer); 
Western Sandpiper, Beach Haven, March 21 
(Urner); Glaucous Gull, 2 records, § indi- 
viduals; Iceland Gull, 4 records, 4 individ- 
uals; Kittiwake, Montauk, February 14 
(Rich); Kumlien’s Gull, Northport, March 
26 (Berliner, Arbib, Watson, Allyn); large, 
wide-spread Flicker flight, largest on record, 
Long Branch (Seeley); Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, Long Branch, April 11 (Seeley and 
Black); Black and White Warbler, Hewlett, 
April 15 (Cruickshank); Redpoll, 50, Sidney, 
N. Y., February 28 (Miss Sawyer); Lapland 
Longspur, to March 14, Tuckerton (Urner); 
Snow Bunting, Freeport, to April 9 (Cruick 
shank). Mayer reports a pair of Prairie 
Horned Larks back on the Idlewild Golf 
Club grounds where the species nested last 
year.—Cnar.es A. Urner, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Philadelphia Region.—With the advent 
of March the mild weather which had pre- 
vailed throughout the winter ended abruptly. 
Early spring migrants met the usual cold, 
blustery weather to which they were ac- 
customed. The leisurely northward move- 
ment of land-birds progressed according to 
schedule, unaffected by the warmth of the 
previous two months. 

The early spring migration of water-fowl 
has been gratifying, both as to numbers and 
species present. Outstanding records are: 
Perryville, Md., February 21, Canvas-back, 
2000; Whistling Swan, 5000; Scaup, 1000 
(Keating); March 14, Canvas-back, 6000 
(Beck); March 26, Canvas-back, 2000; 
Whistling Swan, 1500; Hooded Mergansers, 
4 (Darby and others). Salem County, N. J., 
March 28, 11 species, including Shoveller, 
10; Baldpate, 4; Wood Duck, 9 (Walton and 
Potter). Heislerville, N. J., April 3, Green- 
winged Teal, 600; Blue-winged Teal, 50. 
Fortesque, N. J., April 4, Greater Snow 
Goose, 6000; Blue Goose, 2 (Urner and 
others); both species of Geese were still 
present at Fortesque in the same numbers 
April 11 (Potter). Delaware City, Del., 
March 28, Hooded Merganser, 1 (Marshall); 
early April, Shoveller, 75; Ring-necked 
Duck, 50 (Stevenson). West Chester, Pa., 12 
species were recorded on the new reservoir, 
April 1 to 15, including Redhead, 7; Ring- 
necked Duck, 2; Canvas-back, 1 (Conway). 
Moorestown, N. J., March 14, Wood Duck, 
16 (Haines and Walton). Cape May, N. J., 
April 11, a long line of Scoters, taking fifteen 
minutes to pass, estimated 7 miles or 12,320 
Scoters long, and averaging 3 yards or 3 
Scoters wide, figured to contain 36,960 at the 
very least (H. Moore). 

On April 4, four Bald Eagles’ nests in 
southern New Jersey were examined. One 
was deserted, one had been robbed, and two 
contained three half-grown young each 
(Gillespie and Schmid). 

Two Evening Grosbeaks arrived at the 
feeding station of Miss A. E. Crowell, Ham- 
monton, N. J., on February 7. One of the 
birds wore a band. Through the efforts of 
Biological Survey Co-operator W. R. Batezel, 
the bird was trapped on March 22. The 
number was sent to the Survey and the bird 
was subsequently reported as having been 
banded at Milford, N. H., on February 8, 
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1936. Miss Crowell reported the birds still 
present on April 7 

Reports of Cedar Waxwings and Yellow 
bellied Sapsuckers indicate that these two 
species are more common than usual this 
spring 

Other records of interest: Stone Harbor, 
a March 26, Redpoll, 2 (Marshall); 
Riverton, N. J., April 3, Mockingbird 
Street); Glenolden, Pa., April 3, Red tailed 
?) Hawk—almost pure white (Gillespie); 
Morton, Pa., Red-bellied Woodpecker win 
tered Debes ); Millville, N = April 3, 
Migrant Shrike; Dividing Creek, N. J., 
April 4, Siskin 2 (Brown); Camden, N. J., 
April 7, Sparrow Hawk's nest with 4 eggs 
Batezel ); Perryville, Md., March 26, Great 
Horned Owl's nest with 2 well-grown young 
Darby); Brigantine, N. J., April 7, Dow 
itcher, 6 (Groskin); Northern Chester 
County, Pa., March 20, Purple Martin (Con 
way); Pennsville, N. J., March 28, Purple 
Martin (Walton); Cape May, N. J., March 
28, Rough-legged Hawk (Schmid); Southern 
Salem County, N. J., April 3, Rough-legged 
Hawk, 3 (Brown Junian K. Porrer, 
Collingswood, N. J 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—The 
months of February and March have, in the 
Washington Region, not been very unusual. 
Throughout the period the temperature was 
moderate, with a minimum of 18° and a 
maximum of 70°, thus continually cool up to 
the end of March. The rainfall during this 
period was rather light, but snow fell on 
four days during the month of March. 

The movements of birds seemed to be fairly 
normal, although apparently somewhat re- 
tarded by the continued cool weather. There 
was, apparently, some migratory movement 
shortly after the middle of February, al- 
though this was checked by the cold weather 
of the latter part of the month. Some of the 
birds were apparently somewhat late in 
appearing, such as, for instance, the Purple 
Grackle and Fox Sparrow. Some, on the 
other hand, were rather early. A Lesser Yel- 
low-legs seen by A. Laurence Curl, along 
Four Mile Run, Va., on February 7, was 
probably the same bird that he saw on De 
cember 13 and 25, 1936, and it is thus evident 
that the bird remained throughout the 
winter. Migrating individuals of the Eastern 
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Mourning Dove seen on March 6 at Alexan- 
dria, Va., of the Red-eyed Towhee on March 
20, of the Bonaparte’s Gull on March 27, and 
of the American Osprey on March 30, at the 
same place, were all rather early. The same 
observer saw the Eastern Robin on February 
10 at Alexandria, Va.; a flock of 100 Cedar 
Waxwings near Roaches Run Sanctuary, 
February 28; a Red-winged Blackbird on 
February 15, at Four Mile Run, Va.; a 
Migrant Shrike on February 22 at Fairfax, 
Va.; an Eastern Hermit Thrush on February 
22 at West Grove, south of Alexandria, Va.; 
a Wilson's Snipe on February 28 at Four Mile 
Run, Va., and a Greater Yellow-legs at the 
same place on March 28 

Notwithstanding the cool weather during 
these two months, such birds as the Tufted 
Titmouse, White-throated Sparrow, Eastern 
Cardinal, and Song Sparrow were in song as 
usual 

The Black Vulture is apparently still on 
the increase in the Washington Region, and 
is extending its range up the valleys of the 
Potomac and Patuxent rivers. A. Laurence 
Curl saw 10 near Great Falls, Md., on Feb- 
ruary 13; and this bird probably breeds regu- 
larly in that general region. The Northern 
Bald Eagle, which is the resident form, has 
been reported by several persons to have been 
unusually numerous this winter along the 
Potomac River, at least for a considerable 
distance below the city of Washington. 
There is no evidence, however, that its pres- 
ence has been detrimental to other bird-life. 

Duck Hawks, presumably the same indi- 
vidual or individuals, have been seen at 
intervals all winter in the downtown section 
of the city of Washington, apparently using 
as a resting-place the high stone tower of the 
old city post-office building. These birds 
could be seen soaring or flying over the city 
at various times of day, although on account 
of the very Pigeon-like flight the casual 
observer probably passed them by as do- 
mestic Pigeons. 

Two rare birds were reported by Mr. Curl, 
namely, the Blue Goose at Four Mile Run, 
Va., on February 7, probably the same indi- 
vidual that was several times seen by him- 
self and other observers in January; and a 
Glaucous Gull, previously reported late in 
January and seen also at the Tidal Basin in 
the city of Washington on February 12 and 
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26, and in the same vicinity on March 2, 3, 
23, 26, 29, and 31. 

About the same water-fowl frequented the 
Potomac River as were observed last year and 
in about the same numbers. Worthy of par- 
ticular mention are a pair of Green-winged 
Teal seen by Mr. Curl on March 14 near Four 
Mile Run, Va., and 3 birds on March 20 on 
the Potomac River, near Fort Hunt, Va.; 
several Shovellers on March 26 and 28, near 
Four Mile Run, Va., and on March 30 at the 
Roaches Run Sanctuary; and some 30 Red- 
heads on March 14 at the same place. Whist- 
ling Swans have been seen at various points 
along both sides of Chesapeake Bay. Mr. 
Ernest Ornett reports that 50 or 60 had fre- 
quented the Choptank River near Cambridge, 
Md., during the first ten days of March.— 
Harry C. Opernotser, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—In con- 
trast to the summer-like weather of January, 
the present period has been colder than usual. 
Nearly normal rainfall kept the upland 
ponds full, and that condition was reflected 
in the unusual number of Solitary Sandpipers 
and Lesser Yellow-legs present throughout 
the period. 

A number of arrivals appeared earlier than 
ever before recorded: a flock of 80 White 
Ibises (rare in this region) was seen on 
March 21; the first Summer Tanager was 
seen on March 24; Barn Swallow, April 2; 
Redstart (equals previous earliest) and 
Indigo Bunting, April 4; Scarlet Tanager, 
April 5; and Painted Bunting (very rare), 
April 7 (Mrs. A. L. Whigham). 

Because of the prevailing clear weather 
during the time of the heaviest migration, 
most migrants passed over unnoted on their 
trans-Gulf flight, and only one spectacular 
gathering was seen: on March 28, a day of 
blustery north winds and almost freezing 
temperature, the first Prothonotary and 
Black and White Warblers were seen among 
swarms of Red-eyed and White-eyed Vireos, 
Summer Tanagers, Hooded Warblers, and 
others. Other arrival dates include: Solitary 
Sandpiper, first seen on February 28; Little 
Blue Heron, March 12; Swallow-tailed Kite 
(rare), White-eyed Vireo, and Parula War- 
bler, March 14; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, March 15 (F. Bray); Upland Plover 
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and Rough-winged Swallow, March 19; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, March 20; Pectoral 
Sandpiper, March 21; Wood Thrush and 
Hooded Warbler, March 24; Red-eyed Vireo 
and Chimney Swift, March 25; Orchard 
Oriole, March 27 (Mrs. Whigham); Ameri- 
can Egret, March 28; Crested Flycatcher, 
April 1; Kingbird, April 3; Oven-bird, April 
5; Wood Pewee, April 6; Green Heron, April 
7; Kentucky Warbler, April 10; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, April 11; and Blue Grosbeak 
(very rare), April 14. 

Two Gannets, an adult and an immature 
bird, seen off the Gulf beach on March 2, 
were the only ones noted locally in several 
years. The rarer Ducks, noted in the pre 
ceding report, appeared again in the present 
period—the Canvas-back on February 21 and 
22, and the Ring-necks and Buffle-heads 
several times up to March 14. A male Red- 
eyed Towhee (the typical males of this form 
are readily distinguishable in the field from 
the local Alabama form) was seen and heard 
in song several times in a vacant lot near my 
home up to April 14, and is the only instance 
that has come to my notice of the local sing 
ing of this form. Bonapagte’s Gulls, seen 
on April 14, showed signs of acquiring the 
black head of nuptial plumage—the cor 
responding molt of the Laughing Gull is 
always observable before the end of February 

The flock of Purple Finches that came to 
Mrs. Whigham’s feeding station at Century 
before the end of the preceding period in 
creased to more than 40 birds during March, 
and several of them stayed until the end of 
the present period—the latest ever recorded 
locally. Other wintering species that stayed 
later than ever before recorded were the 
Hooded Merganser, last seen on April 4, 
and the Grasshopper Sparrow, April 11. 
Other departure dates, well within the limits 
of former years, include: Rusty Blackbird, 
last seen on March 21; Vesper Sparrow, 
March 21; Horned Grebe, March 28; Robin, 
March 31; Cowbird, April 1 (Mrs. Whig- 
ham); Palm Warbler, April 3; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, April 9; and Phoebe and Chipping 
Sparrow, April 11 (both very late). 

A Cardinal's nest, containing young birds 
at least 3 days old on April 8, was the earliest 
I have ever known by about two weeks.— 
Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 45, Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
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Oberlin (Ohio Region. This season, 
after the rather mild winter, has been sur- 
prisingly cool, with many rainy and cloudy 
days \ egetation has been slow to develop, 
and the migration has seemed very slow 
also. March 25 was marked by a heavy fall 
of snow, some 6 inches. Whether that went 
hard with the Robins I can’t say, but since 
then over 20 of them have been brought to 
me dead, with no apparent wound or injury. 
I think it may have been due to the hardship 
of those three days. 

From Youngstown, McLaughlin reports 
that their group is almost deserting the home 
fields to go over to the Pymatuning Lake 
region. When they are finding Canada 
Geese, Baldpates, Pintails, and Canvas-backs 
by the hundreds and thousands, we do not 
wonder. On April 11 there were at least 5 
European Widgeons seen among a large flock 
of Baldpates. Wood Ducks, Shovellers, and 
Green-winged Teal were plentiful; Bob- 
whites were very rare (others say the same), 
and Rusty Blackbirds few. Two Evening 
Grosbeaks seemed to be present the whole 
period. Common Redpolls and Pine Siskins 
were found several times. 

At Salem, Baker found the following 
records for this year equaled or bettered 
those for last year, noted in the Biological 
Survey Bird Migration Memorandum: Com- 
mon Loon, March 29; Black Duck, Baldpate, 
and Pintail, February 28; Wood Duck, 
March 28; Ring-necked Ducks, March 7; 
Marsh Hawk, February 23; Virginia Rail, 
April 12; Bonaparte’s Gull, March 28 to 
April 3; Chimney Swift, April 11; Cedar 
Waxwing, February 28; and Swamp Spar 
row, April 4. 

From the Cuyahoga Falls Bird Club, L. L. 
Bowman reports particularly on the finding 
of European Widgeon, and, on April 11, a 
Double-crested Cormorant. Gertrude Ren- 
necker and O. L. Mitchell also sent in lists 
The latter writes a weekly column, contain- 
ing all the bird news, for their city paper. 
Fred Smith sent in an interesting list of 83 
species of birds he found on a trip to Florida. 
B. H. Smith sent a list also, mentioning a 
Great Blue Heron rookery. 

From Newark, Claugus sent a good list of 
records among which we note the following: 
Wilson's Snipe, March 20; on March 21, 17 
species of Ducks were observed at Buckeye 
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Lake; the period March 28 to April 1 was 
very noticeable for a large increase in the 
numbers of Robins, Grackles, Cowbirds, 
Flickers, Red-wings, Sparrows, and Blue- 
birds; March 29, a flock of Savannah Spar- 
rows. The insectivorous birds, such as the 
Swallows, seemed to be later than ordinary 
average records. 

From Canton, Ball reported on about 80 
species, but thought March was discourag- 
ingly slow about warming up. A Veery was 
reported for April 13, an unusually early 
date. Black and White and Black-throated 
[Green?] Warblers were seen at the banding 
station on April 18. 

From the Toledo region Campbell re- 
ported waves of bird migration on March 12 
and 13, March 27, April 3 and 4, and April 
18. Water-fowl were plentiful: On April 4 
he found 16 kinds of Ducks, Swans, Canada 
Geese, and a single Blue Goose. Swans 
reached their peak of 2000 on March 27. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Stearns found a European 
Widgeon on March 12, a Black-backed Gull 
on February 28, and a Mockingbird at Bolles 
Harbor, Mich., on March 7, which had 
apparently wintered. He noted a complete 
absence of Rusty Blackbirds. 

From Battle Creek, Mich., Walkinshaw 
reports an American Brant in the Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary on March 14; Sandhill Crane 
in three different counties from March 25 to 
April 15; Yellow Rail, April 18 in Calhoun 
Co.; Sora and Virginia Rail, April 18; 
Lapland Longspur, April 15, Eaton Co.; 
Prairie Chicken, booming, April 18. 

Dr. Hicks, from Columbus, gets into all 
parts of the state and has sent in a very com- 
plete report. From it I can only select the 
following: February 3 to 28, an Evening 
Grosbeak at Huron; February 26, Woodcock 
and Phoebe at Columbus; March 19, at 
O'Shaughnessey Reservoir, Common Loon, 
56 Canada Geese, 2600 Ducks including 1100 
Ring-necked Ducks, 1 Old-squaw; March 20, 
Pymatuning Lake, first Blue-winged Teal 
and Wood Ducks, and 12 Tree Swallows; at 
Conneaut, Lapland Longspurs and nest of 
Prairie Horned Lark with 3 small young, 
94 Common Red polls, 600 Ducks of 9 species 
at Ashtabula, 1450 Ducks of 13 species, 3 
Great Black-backed Gulls, 1 Double-crested 
Cormorant, Snow Buntings, a White-winged 
Scoter, and 1 Iceland Gull—a sight for one 
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day at three places! March 21, at Sandusky 
Bay and Catawba Island: 18,000 Ducks, 
including 7800 Canvas-backs, with Baldpate 
and Pintail abundant; 7 Myrtle Warblers, 
36 Purple Finches, Bald Eagles, Lesser 
Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpipers, 1 Duck 
Hawk, large flocks of Cedar Waxwings. 
Succeeding days to April 16 were much like 
these, having an approximate total for 
April 12, 13, and 14 of 38,000 Ducks, 350 
Geese, 150 Swans! Prairie Warbler, Mock- 
ingbird, Bachman’s Sparrow were noted on 
April 16 near Jackson, Ohio.—Ropsert L. 
Bairp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.— Following a remark- 
ably mild winter, with its abundance of food 
and consequent absence of bird-life concen- 
tration, the weather for this season-period 
passed without significant extremes. During 
the latter half of February, and continuing 
into early April, the temperature remained 
subnormal, but moderately so, with a few 
scattered days which were either normal or 
slightly abnormal. Abundant, but not un- 
usual, precipitation was recorded throughout 
the same period. April 3-5 and 14-15 were 
marked by abnormal temperature and heavy 
precipitation, especially the former in the 
first respect and the latter two days in the 
second respect. 

The former of these abnormal periods was 
accompanied by the first notable spring wave 
of migrants. On the whole, early arrivals 
were delayed until the first days of April, 
when numbers of each migrant were ob- 
served. Among these were the Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, first noted on April 4 at 
Lincoln Park (Dreuth), McGuiness Siough 
(Clark), Ravinia (Sanborn), and the Indiana 
Dunes (COS Field Trip); Eastern Phoebe, 
Winter Wren, Mourning Dove, and Hermit 
Thrush on the 3d at Lyons (Pitelka); Fox 
and Field Sparrows and Towhee on April 1 at 
Lincoln Park (Dreuth); Vesper Sparrow on 
the 4th, Indiana Dunes (Hulsberg and 
Pitelka ); Migrant Shrike, April 4, McGuiness 
Slough (Clark) and Indiana Dunes (COS 
Field Trip). 

Earlier spring migrants, as expected, ar- 
rived on the following dates: Robin, Feb- 
ruary 28, Morton Arboretum (Clark, Beecher, 
and Pitelka); Bluebird, March 1, and Wood- 
cock, March 21, at Highland Park (White); 
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Meadowlark, March 3, Desplaines (Clark); 
Rusty Blackbird, February 24, Oakhill Ceme- 
tery and Red-wing, February 25, Calumet 
Marshes (Mrs. Baldwin); Bronzed Grackle, 
March 7, LaGrange, and Cowbird, March 
21, Lyons (Pitelka); Swamp Sparrow and 
Killdeer, March 7, Indiana Dunes (Dr. 
Strong). In spice of the mild weather, none 
of the preceding that might be expected were 
noted during the winter. Few winter visi- 
tants of comparative rarity were present. 
The Pine Siskin was last noted at the Morton 
Arboretum on February 28 (Clark, Beecher, 
and Pitelka); the last Redpoll at Lincoln 
Park on March 31 (Dreuth); the last Lapland 
Longspur, March 3, Desplaines (Clark). 

Among early April arrivals were the Tree 
Swallow, first noted April 11 at the Mc- 
Guiness Slough (Clark); Barn Swallow, 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Lesser Yellow-legs, Wilson's Snipe, 
Horned Grebe, and Osprey, April 14, Indiana 
Dunes (Duncan); Purple Martin, April 10, 
McGuiness Slough (Pitelka); Bonaparte's 
Gull, April 4, and Savannah and Grasshopper 
Sparrows, April 13, at Lincoln Park (Dreuth). 

Notable early spring records are the Euro- 
pean Partridge, March 3, Desplaines (Clark); 
Carolina Wren, one pair at Riverside on 
March 7 and 8, and a solitary female at 
Lyons, March 21 to April 3 (Pitelka); Le- 
conte’s Sparrow, noted at Lincoln Park on 
March 31 and April 1 (Dreuth), and also 
April 10 at the McGuiness Slough (Pitelka); 
Short-eared Owl, February 23, Montrose 
Beach (Clark) and April 4, Indiana Dunes 
(COS Field Trip); Barred Owl, April 10, 
McGuiness Slough (Pitelka); Whistling 
Swan at the Waukegan Flats on March 28 
(Mrs. Baldwin and Pitelka) and April 4 
(Lyon and Wright); Turkey Vulture, April 
10, Belvidere (Mrs. McMaster); Double- 
crested Cormorant, first recorded at Maple 
Lake and McGuiness Slough on April 10 
(Pitelka), and notably present in increasing 
numbers at the. latter place to the end of this 
season-period. 

Of the Herons and Bitterns, the Great Blue 
was first reported on March 26, American 
Bittern on April 4 (both by Clark), and the 
Black-crowned Night Heron on April 10 
(Pitelka), all at the McGuiness Slough. 

Among spring arrivals of Ducks and re- 
lated species, the Black Duck was reported 
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from Lincoln Park on February 18 (Clark); 
Buffle-head, February 23, Montrose Beach 
Clark); Ring-necked Duck, March 7, West- 
chester (Pitelka); Gadwall, Pintail, Bald- 
pate, and Pied-billed Grebe, March 14, 
Maple Lake (Pitelka); Canada Goose, March 
21, McGuiness Slough (Pitelka); Redhead, 
March 17, Lincoln Park (Dreuth ); Shoveller, 
March 25, Oakhill Cemetery (Mrs. Baldwin); 
Green-winged and Blue-winged Teals, Wood 
Duck, Canvas-backs, and Hooded Mergan 
ser, March 26, McGuiness Slough (Miss 
Draheim and Mrs. Baldwin); Ruddy Duck, 
April 4, McGuiness Slough (Clark);Common 
Loon, April 10, Maple Lake (Pitelka). The 
height of the water-fowl migration appears 
to have taken place from April 4 to 10; on the 
former date Clark observed 18 species, includ- 
ing the three Mergansers at the McGuiness 
Slough, and on the latter date, Pitelka re- 
corded 19 species, also including Mergansers, 
at Maple Lake and McGuiness Slough. 

Notable early shore-bird arrivals are the 
Golden Plover, observed at the McGuiness 
Slough, April 4 (Clark), and the Piping 
Plover, Indiana Dunes, April 14 (Duncan). 

Perhaps the most interesting observation 
among the rarities of the period is a sight 
record of the Say’s Phoebe at the Indiana 
Dunes by Mrs. Baldwin, Dr. Lewy, Ward, and 
Pitelka during the COS Field Trip. Call-note 
and colors of the Flycatcher were noted well, 
and the record remains as positive as can be 
expected of sight. From a recent exchange of 
correspondence with A. W. Butler of Indian- 
apolis, it appears to be the first Indiana 
record of this accidental.—Rupyerp Bout- 
TON and Frank A. Pirecxa, Field Museum, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—The spring has been 
slow in coming. Until near the middle of 
April, freezing nights were the rule, even in 
the southern part of the state, and farther 
north temperatures fell occasionally to 18° 
to 20° below zero until the middle of March. 
There have been heavy snowfalls, with high 
winds blocking traffic and delaying farm 
operations. One of the heaviest of April 
snowstorms occurred on the 3d and 4th of 
that month, and on April 16 seven inches of 
snow blanketed the northwestern part of the 
state. The ice in the lakes in the vicinity of 
Minneapolis did not go out until near the 
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middle of April, and there is still much snow 
and ice in sheltered places. All this has had 
its effect on bird-migration, which was de- 
layed ten days to two weeks. A few Robins 
came in late March, but the first wave of mi- 
grants did not reach Minneapolis until April 9. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg, who for many 
years has been recording the migration of 
birds in the Minneapolis area, writes, ‘“The 
most backward season since we began keep- 
ing records seems at last (April 12) to have 
come to an end. Excepting an increase of 
Crows, Horned Larks, Tree Sparrows, and 
Juncos, the first half of March was almost 
like winter. Small flocks of Bohemian Wax- 
wings and Redpolls were still present during 
the first days of April.”’ 

The following arrival dates, gleaned from 
the field-notes of Messrs. Swedenborg, 
Breckenridge, Berthel, and the members of 
the Minnesota Bird Club, will serve to show 
the lateness of the season and its progress in 
the general vicinity of the Twin Cities. 
March 27, Ring-billed Gulls and Red-winged 
Blackbirds. April 2, Robins; the first influx 
of migrants was not until the 9th. 4th, 
both species of Meadowlarks. 7th, many 
Killdeers, Song Sparrows, Bluebirds, Rusty 
and Crow Blackbirds, Coots, Herring Gulls, 
Shoveller, Lesser Scaup, and other Ducks. 
10th, Martins, Great Blue Heron, Baldpate 
and Buffle-head Ducks. 11th, both Kinglets, 
Hermit Thrush, Fox Sparrow, Flicker, Sap- 
sucker, Migrant Shrike, Brewer's Blackbird, 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Pied-billed Grebe, Can- 
vas-back and Redhead Ducks, and Green- 
winged Teal. 12th, a flock of 25 Loons and 
5 Cormorants alighted together at 5 p.m. in 
one of the Minneapolis Park lakes, making 
a great splashing and commotion (Mr. 
Edward Kehoe). 14th, Phoebe, Winter 
Wren, Black Duck. Several thousand Lesser 
Scaup Ducks were in the Mississippi River 
where it flows through the gorge not far 
below the Minneapolis milling district, and 
where they were surrounded on all sides by 
incessant traffic. The river at this point is 
so much polluted with sewage that it is 
little better than a cesspool. These Ducks 
remained here for several days, the males 
greatly predominating over the females. All 
things considered, it would seem that they 
could not have chosen a worse place to 
tarry on their migration. 
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Mr. Breckenridge was along the north 
shore of Lake Superior on March 5 and 6 
and reported seeing only one flock of Old- 
squaws, they having been scarce on the lake 
the past winter. A number of Spruce Grouse 
were seen, and the wardens stated that they 
had been more in evidence this winter than 
the Ruffed Grouse, which is at a low ebb at 
present. A single Robin was seen near Little 
Marais on the 6th, no doubt a wintering bird 
as occasionally happens upthere when the ber- 
ries of the native mountain-ash are abundant. 

Mr. Raymond Schlanderaff, of Lake Park, 
Becker County, reported that a flock of 100 
Pelicans spent the night of April 18 in a 
near-by lake. Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of 
Madison, Minn., reports seeing a flock of 
15 Starlings near Montevideo on April 2 
the first for that locality though they have 
been seen elsewhere in the southwestern 
part of the state. Mrs. Peterson lists the 
following first arrivals for the vicinity of 
Madison: April 6, Robin; 10th, Killdeer; 
llth, Grackle, Dove, and Brown Creeper; 
12th, Hermit Thrush and Golden-crowned 
Kinglet; 13th, Franklin's Gulls and a flock 
of 50 Geese, mixed Snow and Blues. 

At the time of the present writing there 
is what seems to be a very large movement 
of Ducks through the state. While all the 
species are represented the Lesser Scaup far 
outnumbers all the others put together. 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of Natural History, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lower Rio Grande Valley.—No well- 
developed ‘waves’ of migration were ob- 
served in Cameron County during the period 
and none was reported in Hidalgo County 
until April 14. Humdrum, dry weather was 
possibly the cause, and the result was that 
many of the first migrants passed through 
unnoticed. The first migrant recorded in 
Cameron County was a  Water-Thrush 
(thought to have been Grinnell’s) on Feb- 
ruary 27. Other ‘first seen’ dates are as fol- 
lows: March 7, Sennett’s Warbler and Rough- 
winged Swallow; March 14, Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher; March 21, Golden Plover, Wil- 
son's Plover, Summer Tanager, and Chat; 
March 22, Sennett’s Oriole; April 1, North- 
ern Crested Flycatcher; April 4, Hudsonian 
Curlew, Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
Orchard Oriole, and Bullock's Oriole; April 
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11, Upland Plover, Pectoral Sandpiper, Barn 
Swallow, and Mexican Crested Flycatcher. 

Mr. Hale’s dates for the Mission area are: 
March 21, Sennett’s Oriole, Summer Tana- 
ger, and Sennett’s Warbler; March 26, White- 
winged Dove; March 31, Solitary Sandpiper, 
Tree Swallow, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, and 
Crested Flycatcher; April 3, Green Heron, 
Chuck-will’s-widow, Couch's Kingbird, and 
Chat; April 9, Parula Warbler, Nashville 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, and 
Clay-colored Sparrow; April 11, Orchard 
Oriole and Bullock's Oriole; April 12, Blue 
Grosbeak; April 14, Black-bellied Tree-duck, 
Black-necked Stilt, Upland Plover, Whip- 
poor-will, Franklin's Gull, Bank Swallow, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Blue-headed Vireo, Bell's 
Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Hooded 
Warbler, Cerulean Warbler, Sycamore War- 
bler, Blue-winged Warbler, Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Redstart, 
and Louisiana Water-Thrush; April 15, 
Least Tern and Barn Swallow. 

Observations were made on what appeared 
to be a very restricted ‘territorial’ winter 
home of the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. A 
male was found week after week in ‘stand’ of 
willows in a ‘bottom’ near*Rabb’s Lake. At 
no time was he found outside an area of a 
100-foot radius. He was last seen on March 
7. A female occupied a similar restricted 
area about 100 yards away. 

About 100 feet from the edge of the male 
Sapsucker’s territory a nest of a Horned Owl 
was found about 40 feet up in the main 
branch of a willow. When first observed, on 
February 7, it was thought to contain three 
downy young; however, only one fuzzy, 
white head was raised when a noise was 
made near the nest a week later. On Feb- 
ruary 21 the immature was sitting up on his 
heels displaying new brownish feathers that 
were just beginning to show well. It was out 
of the nest and on a near-by stump on March 
7, which was the date on which it was last 
seen. Another pair of Horned Owls at Olmito 
likewise apparently raised but one young. 

Other birds reported nesting during the 
period were the Pied-billed Grebe, Ground 
Dove, Derby Flycatcher, Texas Wren, Mock- 
ingbird, and White-tailed Kite. 

The Kite nest was estimated to be 35 feet 
up from the ground in the top of an elm tree. 
It was in the topmost fork of one main 
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branch and consequently was just beneath 
the heavy green blanket of leaves. The nest 
was rather compactly built and much smaller 
than ones constructed by Red-shouldered 
Hawks. At the end of this period, one bird 
was observed incubating while the other 
perched on a high dead branch nearby. 
Since the habits of these birds also make 
them absurdly easy to shoot, it is no wonder 
that they have become so scarce 

Notes were taken March 27, 28, and 29 on 
the southward distribution of some common 
winter residents. The Mexic=n side of the 
‘valley’ area extends about 80 miles south of 
Brownsville. Shrikes and Sparrow Hawks 
were just as plentiful all through this area as 


here in Cameron County. The Sparrow 
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Hawks were even more plentiful in places, 
and at a point about 75 miles south of the 
river were so concentrated that 7 or 8 could 
be seen at a time in one line of vision. Other 
Hawks were very scarce, and, in fact, no 
others except Marsh and Harris's were seen 
within our ecological area. The first and 
only Mexican Goshawk was found 102 miles 
south of the Rio Grande and some 22 miles 
within the limestone hill country. Many 
Sparrows were observed in low chaparral 
about 50 miles south of Brownsville. Among 
these were several flocks of Vesper Sparrows. 
This species had not been observed in Cam- 
eron County since the last of December but 
it reappeared April 11.—L. Irsy Davis, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


Audubon Association Opposes Florida Canal 
at House Committee Hearing 


On April 14, Mr. John H. Baker, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, appeared in opposition 
to the proposed sea-level Florida Canal at a 
hearing held by the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, in Washington 

“Why,” asked Mr. Baker, ‘‘should the 
Audubon Society be concerned as to the 
effects of the construction of the proposed 
Canal? 
prospective irreparable injury to vegetation, 
wild life and its habitat as a consequence of 
drainage. The Audubon Society is not op- 
posed to drainage general 
principles, but is opposed to those seriously 
destructive of wild life and its habitat, pro- 
vided there be not clearly demonstrated sub- 
stantial net public benefit 

‘‘T wonder whether those present realize 
the extent to which the preservation of wild- 
life resources in the area is an important fac- 
tor in the economic welfare of the commu- 
nity; the extent to which an elimination of 


For a very good reason, namely, 


projects on 


those resources would knock the props right 
out from under the reasoning advanced to 
account for sundry benefits to 
accrue, such as increased taxable values.”’ 


estimated 


After quoting opinions adverse to the 
Canal, by the Florida State Geologist and 
the U. S. Geological Survey, as already 
reported in Birp-Lore (January-February, 


1937), Mr. Baker said, ‘‘Have we not had 
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sufficient evidence of the frequent failure, in 
the past, of constituted authorities to foresee 
the disastrous result of unwise reclamation 
and drainage, to cause us to exercise nowevery 
possible caution toavoid disaster to that part 
of Florida adjacent to the proposed canal? 

‘Tam sure that you will all agree that the 
prospective shelling out of some $265,000,000 
—the figure given as prospective cost of the 
project by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, or even $198,000,000, the cost 
estimated by General Markham, Chief of 
Engineers—furnishes a powerful incentive to 
the present generation to shut its eyes to 
probable disastrous consequences and dis- 
regard the welfare of its children. 

‘The Oklawaha Swamps, in Marion and 
Putnam counties, contain heavy growths of 
cypress, gum and other trees, and are the 
ancestral home of many typical birds. Our 
Association maintains a warden at Orange 
Lake, a short distance west of the proposed 
Canal route, to protect the striking rookery 
of nesting birds in that lake. Geologists in- 
form us that the construction of the proposed 
Canal may cause infiltration of salt water 
into the headwaters of the St. Johns River. 
The marshes there are even more famous for 
their birds than the swamps of the Oklawaha. 
Already they have suffered considerably from 
advancing civilization that destroys need- 
lessly and regrets its ruthless haste too late.”’ 


